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ABSTRACT 

Provided are the proceedings of "With Bias toward 
None," a national planning conference on nonbiased assessment of 
handicapped children. Major sections of the document cover the 
following: the filmstrip introduction, general session presentations, 
clinic sessions handouts, issues generated at the conference*, 
assessment models and implementation plans, and the conference 
directory. Included are brief presentations with the following titles 
and authors: "Discrimination in Special Education" (S« Martin) , 
"Cultural and Academic St;:ess Imposed on Afro-Americans— -Implications 
for Educational Change" (W. Parker) , "A System of Multicultural 
Pluralistic Assessment" (J.. Mercer), "Issues Related to the 
Assessment ^ Black Children — Summary of Clinic Session" (W. Parker), 
"Some ObserWtions on Nondiscriminatory Assessment" (J# Tsseldyke) , 
"Regional Resource Centers" (J. Tucker), "Legalistic Precedents" (T. 
Oakland), "Bureau of Education for the Handicapped" (G. Boyd), 
"Conference Planning — In-service Training through Short-Term 
Conferences" (R. Maclntyre) , "Issues Related to Assessment of Chicano 
Children" (E. Bernal) , and "Issues Belated to Assessment of 
Asian-American Children" (T. Hisama). Also provided are sample task 
sheets and a paper on educational decision making — a group simulation 
activity which examines educational responsibility and placement. 
(SBH) 
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This document was developed pursuant to a contract with the 
Office of Education, Department of Health, F.ducation and 
Welfare. Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, contract 
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Introduction 

This document contains the proceedings of ''With Bias toward None," a 
national planning conference on nonbiased assessment of handicapped children 
heid in Atlanta in January 18-21, 1976. The conference was concepti^alized and 
implemented by the Coordinating Office of Regional Resource Centers (CORRC) 
and the Regional Resource Centers (RRCs) in behalf of states whose responsi- 
bility it is to utilize procedures which assure nonbiased assessment with respect to 
race, culaire, ethnicity, and socioeconomic status. 

The RRC network, consisting of 13 regional centers and CORRC, the national 
coordinating office, is responsible for assisting states in their efforts at providing 
exemplary diagnostic and prescriptive services to handicapped children. The 
relationship between an RRC and its constituent state(s) differs markedly from 
state to state and region to region, depending on such variables as the specific 
needs of the state; the resources available to the RRC; the nature of the region, 
i.e., single versus multistate; and so on. All RRCs, however, address a common 
workscope, developing from federal legislation and emphasizing diagnostic and 
prescriptive services for handicapped children. 

Because of the common workscope, certain issues are, of concern to all RRCs 
and to all states. The passage of P.L. 93-380 (and now P.L. 94-142) created a 
situation in which all states need to respond to a set of very specific compliance 
provisions. Some of these .requirements (specifically diagnosis and assessment of 
handicapped children) were very :nuch within the parameters of RRC support 
capacity. ^ 

CORRC and the RRC directors agreed that those issues within lpXr93^380 
which were of significant concern to their constituent states were as follows: 

1 . full service 

2. nonbiased assessment 

3. due process 

4. individualized programming 

5. least restrictive environment 

6. confidentiality of data 

7. child identification. 

With these as potential issues for consideration, the question became: Would any 
one of these issues be of such concern to most states that a national conference 
on that issue might be appropriate? To find out, a survey of sta*e education 
agencies (SEAs) was conducted by CORRC and the National Association of State 
Directors of Special Education (NASDSE). 

Results of the survey showed a preference on the part of state directors of 
special education for a national conference which 

1 addressed nondiscriminatory assessment as a content issue and 

2. provided awareness, training, and follow-up possibilities. 

Having determined that nondiscriminatory assessment was the major issue, 
CORRC returned to the RRC directors for further input and clarification on the 
nature of a national conference which would best meet their needs and the needs 
of their states. The essence of their input is as follows. 
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WITH BIAS TOWARD NONH 

1. The conference must be a training effort utilizing a multiplier-effect training 
model. 

2. Participants should be able to replicate at their state o: regional level the 
conferen*^': ^vith no additional training on their part. 

3. All materials, products, and training aids developed for the conference 
should be 100 percent transportable back to the participants' regions. 

4. Participants should be selected by the 13 regional resource centers and 
placed on teams, each of which should be committed to follow-up training in 
its home state or region. 

Based on this input from RRCs and SEAs, the following objectives were 
decided upon for the natioiial conference: 

1 . to increase awareness in the area of nondiscriminatory assessment 

2. to develop tentative models of nondiscrimini?tory assessment 

3. to plan follow-up training activities. 

Further, a decision was made to develop a resource manual on nondiscrimina- 
tory assessment, a document which served as the major vehicle for content input 
to the conference. Ail participants who preregistered for the conference received 
the manual at least two weeks prior to arriving in Atlanta or were able to pick up 
a copy during the conference registration so that they might be thoroughly 
familiar with its contents. 

The conference itself was designed as a model set of procedures which the 
teams could transport bacjc to their home states. All presentations, clinic sessions, 
and other conference activities were supported by handouts and other documents 
which were provided to participants. All training aides, for example, simulation 
activities and task sheets, were produced in a manner consistent with the goal of 
transportability; that is, complete sets of conference documents were available for 
all participants who requested them. 

The conference was designed in a manner to assure that more than a sufficient 
number of activities and resources would be available for the conference partici- 
pants: This was done to accommodate individual team needs and the varying 
types of resources the teams might n:;ed to replicate the training model in their 
own regions. It was never anticipated that all teams, or for that matter any. one 
team, would elect to use the full array of p^-oducis and procedures presented in 
Atlanta. Participants were therefore provided with order forms with which they 
could request copies of those items which they intended to use in their follow-up 
training. Further, conference activities were structured so that teams would 
develop theif own versions of assessn ent models and ;,>lans of subsequent training. 
Examples of assessment models and training plans are included in section 5 of this 
document. 

The proceedini^G included in this document follow as clearly as possible the 
actual activities at the conference. Major sections are as follows: 

1 . filmstrip introduction' 

2. general session presentations 

3. clinic sessions handouts 

4. issues generated at the conference 

5. assessment models and implementation plans 

6. conference directory. 

BORIS E. BOGATZ 
Conference Director 
Associate Director, CORRC 
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wit:h bias toward nOflG 

This filmstrip and audiotape wrs presented to the opening general session of the conference. Copies of 
the film and tape are available from CORRC. 




N'.TH BIAS roMUo NOrC 





V/e have always tried to assess our 
students. We have tested . . . 



, . gradtd« evaluated and examined. 



We've used a variety of ways to 
look for special abilities . . . 



. . . and di^uibilities; to see where 
children should start . . . 









... to see how much they've learned, 
and what they should learn next . . . 



. . . and to decide when they\c 
finished with our educational programs. 



In special education, we have tested 
children in order to place them in 
programs . . . 



. . . and in order to plan programs. 



We have tried to make finer and finer 
discriminations between students. 



In looking for these individual 
differences, we have had to assume 
that most children had the same 
opportunities for learning . . . 
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. . . even though we knew that some 
children came from different language 
backgrounds . . . 



. . . different economic backgrounds 
and different cultural backgrounds. 



We have knowledge that many of our 
tests give biased scores when used with 
these children . . . 



. . . and even our traditional individual 
tests are not free from bias. 



In fact, none of the tests we typically 
have used can be considered free of bias 
when used with all types of children. 



Community groups'have been reminding 
us of this, by direct action . . . 








. . . and through legal action in the 
courts and in the legislature. 



We can no longer tolerate the use of 
assessment procedures which unfairly 
discriminate among children on the 
basis of ethnic, reci&l, national or 
economic bacKground. 



Does this mean we must tbjrow out all 
of our past assessment procedures? 



Do we have to abandon assessment or 
fall back on unproven means? 



Or can we, as educators, develop 
assessment procedures which can work 
now without bias? 



The task is not ea^.; and calls for our 
best thinking . . 



. . . and all. the help and insight we 
can get. 
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Our placement procedures will have 
to take into account differences iu 
family background . . . 



. . . but for program plamaing we need to 
know exactly what a child can do, 
regardless of background. 



To assess progress, we need specific 
information on individual growth 
from day to day . . . 



. . . and to predict the potential progress 
of a child we need to consider all aspects 
of his life, including the experiences and 
attitudes of his family. 



Probably no single instrument or 
procedure wUl perform all the functions 
of: 



— Placement of ctiildren. 



—planning of individual programs. 



— progress recording. 



—and prediction of ^ature progres«5. 



Instead we will have to be flexible and 
varied in the procedures we use with 
special education children. 



The task is yours, the, need is great, 
ihe time is now . . . 



... in order to assess them — 
WITH B' \S TOWARD NONE 



3. 

Major Presentations 



General Sessions 
Introduction 

The purpose of the general session presentations was to 
emphasize the nature and extent of problems associated 
with assessment of minority group cliildren. Several param- 
eters of special-child assessment' were presented from the 
perspectives of acknowledged experts from the field of 
nondiscriminatory assessment. Conference participants 
were given the charge of examining those assessment vari- 
ables, which are or may be culturally or racially biased, and 
to seek answers which could be employed in resolution of 
these identified problem areas. That a final solution to 

- those concerns would emerge from the conference was not 
suggested, but interim solutions achieved during and as a 

-• result of the conference were considered to be well within 
the scope of realistic expectations. 

Ms. Sharyn Martin set tho stage by opening the session 
with a presentation of statistical findings related to place- 
ment of minority group children into classes for tlie handi- 
capped. Citing Title VI of the Civil lliglits Act of 1964 and 



section 613 of P.L. 93-380, she identified practices which 
appeared to result in highly disproportionate placement of 
minority group youngsters in special education classes. The 
responsibility for compliance with tlie legislation, she 
stated, rests with school districts. 

^'Cultural and Academic Stress Imposed on Afro-Amer- 
icans: Implications for Educational Change" is the title of 
the keynote address by Dr. William Parker, who states that 
"education remains the primary lever by which the social 
situation in the country can be controlled and changed." 
What we need fully to be aware of, he continues, is "to 
consider the importance of deep-seated cultural and hence 
social differences tliat chjiracterize black youngsters in our 
attempt to educate, counsel, and assess them." 

Dr, Jane Mercer presented and discussed methods of 
assessing minority children. Her topic was a "System of 
Multicultural Pluralistic Assessment (SOMPA)", which was 
designed for assessing current levels of functioning and 
potentials of children from English-speaking Caucasian, 
Cliicano/Latino, and black, cultural backgrounds. It does 
not discriminate on the basis of race or cultural heritage. 
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. . . our experiences at the Office for Civil Rights have revealed a number 

of common practices which have the effect of changing equality of opportunity 

on, the basis of race, color, and natiohal origin. 



Discrimination in Specitd Education 
Sharyn Martin 
Office for Civil Rights 

An analysis of the 1973 elementary and secondary 
school survey conducted by the Office for Civil Rights 
shows that minority students are placed in special educa- 
tion settings at a much higher rate than nonminority chil- 
dren. In 1973, the first year the survey was conducted, an 
attempt was made to collect figures iiidicating'the number 
of special education classes in the nation by the type of 
handicapped pupiis served. The handicapping categories for 
which data were collected were educable mentally retarded 
(EMR)\ trainable mentally retarded (J\AK)\ special disabili- 
ties', and other special education. 

Educable mentally retarded and trainable mentally re- 
tarded, I think it is safe to say, mean about the same to 
most of us definitionally. EMR classes are for the mildly 
and moderately mentally retarded, those pupils with !Q 
scores below 75 or 80 but above 50. Ihey represented 39 
percent of the total special education programs surveyed. ^ 
TMR classes are for those pupils with inore pronounced 
retardation— IQ scores below 50. These classes represented 
5.6 percent of all special education programs surveyed. In 
the special disabilities programs category we asked districts 
to report those' children with physical handicaps including 
the blind, deaf, speech impaired, or orthopedically handi- 
capped, as well as those students with specific learning 
disabilities. This category of pupils represented 26 percent 
of the total special education programs surveyed. Other 
special education programs included those pupils who were 
considered severely emotionally disturbed, socially malad- 
- justed, or slow to learn; these programs represented* about 
29 percent of the special education programs surveyed. The 
Office of Civil Rights is aware of the imprecision of these 
categories and is currently working to develop ones which 
will be better understood in context of the 1976 s'lrvey. 

Nevertheless, we were able to reach some fairly solid 
conclusions about the representation of black, Spanish- 
surnamed, Asian-American, and American Indian children 
in special education programs. The survey examined 2,908 
school systems. Systems were included if they were deseg- 
regated under a voluntary plan filed with the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW), in litigation over 
^a desegregation plan, or under a federal court order to 
desegregate. Also included were all systems with a minority 
enrollment of more than 10 percent. Tlie survey excluded 
school districts in Hawaii, Maine, New JJampshire, and 
Vermont. The districts included in tlrc survey represent 
47.3 percent of the nation's school age population. 

In general, it was found that minority rates of partici- 
pation for the EMR and other special education programs 
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were much higher than that of nonminority participation in 
all regions of the country. For TMR programs, minority 
participation was liigher in the South and West. However, 
minority students participated in special disabilities pro- 
grams at a lower rate than nonminority students through 
out the country, particularly in the Northeast and West. 

Mmority children participate in EMR programs at a rate 
that is 62 percent higgler than would be normally expected. 
Their participation in TMR programs was 20 percent higher 
and in other special education 34 percent higher. Thus for 
total special education, the rate of minority representation 
was 35 percent higher than would normall/be expected. 

Looking more closely at specific geographic areas of the 
country, we find that the Northeast shows somewhat 
smaller overrepresentation of minority children in special 
education when compared to national datu. In this region, 
the rate of overrepresentation for the total special educa- 
tion population is only 22 percent higher than would be 
expected. However, it is important to look at the distribu- 
tion of participation in four of th^ categories. In EMR, 
minorities participate at a rate which is 31 percent higher 
than the rate expected if race did not affect participation, 
while the r^te for TMR is only 2 percent higher. For other 
special education, the rate is 39.7 percent higher, but the 
rate for participation in special disabilities is low by 9 
percent. 

In the Midwest, overrepresentation of minority students" 
in special education is similar to that in the Northeast, 
about 24 percent higher for the total special education 
population, biit participation in each of the specific pro- 
grams varies ^considerably. The rate of participation for 
minority students in EMR programs is almost 47 percent 
higher than the rate expected if race has no effect on 
participation, but "for TMR programs it. is more tlian 11 
percent below tliat expected. In the TMR category, there 
seems to be a definite tendency to identify fewer minority 
children as severely handicapped by retardation. The over- 
representation in the other special education programs is 12 
percent, while there is no overrepresentation or underrepre- 
sentation in the special disabilities programs. 

The South-presents still another pattern of racial partici- 
pation. Minority children are involved in Special education 
at a rate which is almost 50 percent more than would be 
expected; three of the four program categories show large 
deviations from expected proportional representation. 
Minority children are in EMR programs at a rate 83 percent 
higher than their representation in the regular school popu^ 
lation. TMR and other special education prograjns show 
rates of 41 percent and 48 percent higher representation 
respectively, while in the special disabilities category the. 
rate of minority participation approximates tlie proportion 
of such children in the regular.school population. 

The West, as a region, shows the least racial disparity 
between the general school-aged population and those stu- 
dents in special education. Participation in all programs is 
only 12.7 percent more than would be expected. Never- 
theless there are sizable discrepancies in both programs for 
the retarded, 47 percent minority overrepresentation for 
EMRs and 20.5 percent for TMRs. In the other special 
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education and specific disability programs there are sligJu 
underrepresentations t>t' 3}) perceni and 6.t> percent re- 
spectively. 

Thus, we S'je that allht)ugli districts included in tiie 
survey had a minority enrollment of only .^7 percent, HMR 
programs across the nation were 61 percent minority ; TMR. 
45 percent minority; other special education, 50 percent 
minority; and specific di'iabilities, 36>^ percent minority. 
Why does this overrepresentation ot minor'. y students ii 
special education programs occur? Our experiences at the 
Office for Civil Riglits have revealed a number of common 
practices which have had the effect pf denying equality of 
opportunity on the basis of race, color, and national origin 
in the assignment of children to special education programs. 
One' of the greatest problem areas has been thai of child 
assessment. Often tesiing and evaluation materials and pro- 
cedures used for minority children considered for place- 
ment in special education programs are inappropriate. They 
fail to consider racial, ethnic, cultural, or linguistic differ- 
ences. Examiners and others involved in the evaluation 
processes are also quite often found to be insensitive to 
ihese differences. Our primary reliance is placed on the 
results of the individual intelligence test in making decisions 
about placement \n programs for the retarded. Factors in 
the learning process, other than intellectual development, 
sucli as sensory-motor abilities and physical and socio- 



cultural development as well as adaptive behavior, are 
almost always ignored. 

Bcc, se of the magnitude of the problem of discrimina- 
tion in special education, the Office for Civil RiglUs in 
August 1^>75 issued a memorandum to all chief state school 
officers and local school district superintendents on 'iden- 
tification of Discrimination ip the Assignment ot Children 
to Special Education Progran:s.'' In that memorandum 
stveral possible violations of Title VI of the Civil Riglits Act 
of 1964. which requires that there be no discrimination on 
the basis of race, color, or nationjil orrgin in the operation 
of any programs benefiting from federal financial assis- 
tance, were outlined. At that time school districts were 
requested to review their policies and procedures with re- 
spect to assignment of minority students to special educa- 
tion pi^j^ioms. 

Being here today with so many concerned professionals 
seeking ways to develop nondiscriminntory assessment pro- 
cedures for the handicapped is certainly gratifying, 1 hope 
this will be just the beginning of a continuing cooperative 
effort between tlie regional resource centers (RRCs), 
Bureau of Education for. the Handicapped (BEH), State 
Education Agencies (SEAs), Local E^lucation Agencies 
(LEAs), and OCR to work together to solve this problem. 
After all, we all represent agencies wht)se goal is to help 
children. 



Cultural and Academic Stress Imposed on 
Afro-Americans: Implications for Educational Change 
William C. Parker 
Educational Testing Service 

Ihc purpose of this presentation is to make it reasonably 
clear to its particip: -'.ts that there is a need to consider the 
importance of deep-seated cultural and hence social differ 
ences that charactevize Black youngsters in our attempt to 
educate, counsel, und assess them. For some time now a 
variety of efforts have been directed toward' tl|e ameliora- 
tion of problems which are ostensibly a function of certain 
social disadvantages suffered by Blacks throughout. ..their 
experience in America. Research efforts of a bewildering 
variety have been designed and implemented to discover if 
the apparent poor performance of Blacks as a group on 
various measures of intellectual and academic ability is a 
function of inferior genetics or of inferior social status. 

Donald Henderson (1972) contends that few, if any, of 
the programmatic efforts based on researchers' findings 
have resulted in sustained and substantial increments in the 
educational performances of Blacks over time. The major 
shortcomings of attempts to educate and evali'-ite Black 
youngsters have been the inability or unwillingness (for 
whatever reason) of professionals to come to grips with 
deep-seated differences between Black and white young- 
sters;* ihese disparities spring from cultural forms and im- 
peratives of the Black community which are in some in- 
stances sliglitly difl'erent and in other instances profoundly 
differept from those of the white Arfierican community. 
The contention is that such things as Black culture and the 
Black experience exist and have historical perspectives that 
extend tc Africa and contemporary importances that in- 
fluence the" lives of almost all Black people in America. It is 
further asserted that the influences of Black culture render 
Blacks proficiently different from whites in very important 
ways and that such profound differences must be con- 
sidered in any attempt to educate, counsel, assess, or evri- 
uate Black youngsters. 

Sociologists contend that the legitimacy of a culture is 
based on 1 I criteria, namely: 
. 1 , History : Does a cultural history exist? 

2. Lifestyles: Is there a life-style? 

3. Society witnin the culture: What is the importance 
of ''the good" status? What is good? What is bad? 

4, Communications: Is there a di^/mct and valid com- 
munications system within the culture? 

5, Work occufkitions: Is there a, relationship between 
worker and employer? Are there rewards for work? 

•6. Scxistn: How are the sexes treated within the 
culture'.* 

7. Time: How is the day organi/ed'.^ What does tune 
mean? 



8. Child-rearing procedures: What is proper upbring- 
ing? Who teaches whom? What is taught, academics 
or survival skills? * 

9. Recreation: How do p-C'ople have a **good time"? 
What is the joking relationship? Offensive behavior 
vs. defensive behavior? Does the culture have an art 
form, music, drama? 

10. Protection: How does the society within the cul- 
ture protect its coimuunity? Its women, children, 
men? 

11. Materialism: What is valuable? Wliat are worthy 
materials? ^ 

Henderson (1971) further states that Black culture and 
the Black experience must begin with those Africans who 
were transported to the New World- as slaves. Contrary, to 
the assertions of E. Franklin Fraeier and others, the social 
and cultural heritage, of Africans was not destroyed and 
, replaced by a pathological imitation o^social and cultural 
practices. 

Historically the basic fqundations of the two cultures, 
white and Black, have always been diverse. (See Figure 1.) 
Europeans or persons with the western cultural back- 
grounds are offspring of a lettered culture, and Afro- 
Americans' roots lie m oral culture. 

The dominant' culture of the western wprid has failed to 
assess the values and effects of the oral culture (orality). 
Orality demands different life-styles, thouglit processes, be- 
havioral, learning patterns, concepts of time, perceptions, 
morals, value systems, communications, and assessment 
procedures. As the European and the Afro-American 
trekked to an alien land (America), both brought v/ith them 
specific and different cultural patterns, and in spite of the 
assumed amalgamation, these patterns have been nurtured 
sepaiately. 

Orality 

The African cultures from which slaves were taken kept 
no written records. The fact that Sidran (1971) states that 
'African culture has an oral rather than a literary or lettered 
base makes it possible to suggest a new method for exam-' 
ining the Afro-American experience ns a continuum. If 
Afro-Americans managed to perpetuate their oral culture 
and extend its base into the greater American society, then 
we must admit that there exists a Black culture with its 
own social and value structures and mode of perceptual, 
orientation capable of supporting such structure. Because 
the lettered culture and. the oral culture have alternative 
views as to what constitutes relevant and practical informa- 
tion, ihey impose alternaUve modes of perception for gath- 
ering information. The western culture, it seems, stresses 
the elifnination of perceptual information. 

Oral • cultures use only the spoken word and its oral 
derivatives. The sounds of speecli are tied to the time 
continuum, and the hearer must accept them as they come; 
time is the current of the vocal stream. 

To paraphrase McLuhan (1^>64). '*tlie message is the 
medium " Oral man thus has a unicjue approach to the 
phenomeru)n of time in general; he Is forced to behave in a 
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spontaneous manner, to act and react simuItancDusly, As a 
consequence oral man is, at all limes, emotionally involved 
in. as opposed to intellectually detached from, his environ- 
ment througli the acts of conitnunicatiun. This cati be 
called the basic actiunality of the oral personality. 
McLuhan (1^)64) has characterized this lack of intellectual 
detachment as contributing to a superior sense of com- 
munity. 

Thj advantage of the lettered orientatron is well known 
to be the advance of modern technology and literature. The 
advantages of the oral mode become manifest in the ability 
to carry out improvise^ acts of a group nature. Sidran 
(1971) states that oral man makes decisions and acts upon 
them. and communicates the results througli an intuitive 
approach to a phenomenon. The lettered man's criteria of 
what constitutes legitimate behavior, perception, and com- 
munication often shut out that which constitutes a legiti- 
mate stimulus to the oral man. Sidran (1971 ) further states 
that in language, the African tradition aims at either cir- 
cumlocutions or using as few words as possible to convey a 
message: tonal significance is thus carried into the com- 
munications process (consequently we have what lettered 
scholars have labeled Black English or the Black dialect or 
ghettoese). . 

Sidran (1971) further states that it is not surprising that 
the oral culture, being physically involved in communica- 
tion, should rely on rhythmic communication. Rhythm can 
and does create and resolve physical tension. The per- 
ception of relieving tension is very close in feeling to the 
perception of pleasure: ii is at best a positive sensation and 
at least a release from boredom. 

In the oral culture as derived from Afro-American cul- 
ture there is no distortion between the artist and the 
audience (antipliony. or call and response, which is the 
basic mode of interaction in the Black church). 

Another general theory of an oral approach to timet:an 
be found in the exatt)ination of oral grammar. In Werning's 
(1968) research he discovered througli the examination of 
West African grammars that "the African in traditional life 
is little concerned about the question of time." Time is 
merely a sequence of events taking place now or in the 
immediate future. What hasn't taken plaCc or what will 
probably not occur within a very short lime belongs to the 
category of nofUimc. But what will definitely happen or 
what fits into the rhythm of natural phenomena coines 
under the category o'i potential tunc. 

Sidran (1971) contends that great cullur.il changes oc- 
curred in western civilization when it was found possible to 
identify time as something that happens between two fixed 
points. Time is only a Huropean notion. The rhythm of the 
human body is himian and will always be sliglitly different 
from although related to the metrical beat of lime. Con- 
sequently Spegler (I^^^8) may have been more than merely 
ingenious in identifying the post -Christian obsession with 
time, metrically exemplified in liuropean music, with the 
decline of the West. Time in the western sense js a transla- 
tion from motion througli space. Time in tlie oral sense is a 
purer involvement with natural occurrences and perceptual 



phenomena. (An Afro-American phenomenon called Elhno- 
psychoconcepiualism is the result. of this. Black people do 
not listen to music: they arc the music, artists do not sing 
to Afro-Americans: they sing /f;r them. Blacks do not dance 
t<) music, they dance the music.) Thus, the time concept 
has affected the social situations of the oral culture. 
RiiytJim provides an outlet for Black aggression and, as 
such, is their "cultural catharsis.'' 

f-*anon (1957) has suggested that rhyilini is necessary in 
the Black experience. RJiythm is the expression of Black 
cultural ego. ''inasmuch as it simultaneously accents and 
preserves the oral ontology or nature of being." Black 
music is a source of Black social organization: an idea must 
first be communicated before it can be acted upon. The 
process of communication is the process of communicating. 
Con.sequcntly it is. predictable that Lawrence Welk, Guv 
L*)nibardo. Bach, Mozart, and Brahms will compose, or- 
chestrate, and play music unlike^^' that of James Brown, 
Quincy Jones, Ramsey Lewis, Aretha Franklin, and Manu 
Dibango. 

Sidran ( 1971 ) reveals that the European concept of time 
is that space is a mathematical division of moments and 
tl'icrefore it is not precisely quantified. Time is an ambience 
in which all men live. Past, present, and future are wrapped 
up in one. Time is an aesthetic and a metaphysical concept, 
a felt experience. The African concept of time is not linear, 
it does not exist in a progression of moments. In this 
transaction time becomes a social, not mathematical, di- 
mension. As one African told me, "time is a time of 
meaning, not a time of chronolo^ or clock hours. What is 
ijTiportant is how you feel at this moment.'' 

The African concept of space is not a mathematical 
assessment of intervals between points. Space, too, is a felt, 
surrounding experience. Space is not cutMip by dividing 
hries into length, height, and depth. The succession of area 
or volumes is irrelevant. Space in this sense is one dimen- 
sional (whole). In the African and Afro-American mind 
space is circular. Space is a circle and the sky is another 
circle surrounding space. Crossing lines made for angularity, 
break-offs, and continuity and completeness. 

As sliown in Figure 1, once the two cultures merged 
physically, they reseparated ideologically, and the division 
has existed for over 400 years. This is not to say lliat the 
dominant culture did not have an infiuence on the Afro- 
American culture: quite the contrary is the case. Western 
culture has had a great effect on the Black churches (Figure 
I): however, Africanization of white churches also took 
place. Therefore, it is predictable that a Baptist church in 
.the Black community and a Baptist church in the white 
community will have little in common on any given Sunday 
morning. Africanizing the Baptist chutcli has caused the 
minister to preach differently, the choir to sing with 
rhythmic African musical concepts, hands to clap, and the 
congregation to call and respond to the ceremony as cannot 
be duplicated in a lettered culture. 

I-igure I demonstrates that Blacks are profoundly dif- 
ferent in their concepts of philosophy, art. sculpture, 
drama, music, coniinunicution. life-style. time, splice, life 
perspectives, learning patterns. se:-;isnx. and even as.sessnienl. 



ironically African and American music represent the 
only cultural phenomena that have been amalgamated to 
form a new art -jazz. The blues of Africa and the classics of 
Europe merged to form a new music. Le Roi Jones (1967) 
states that without the two cultures merging ja^z could not 
have become a reality. The question then is: Why was this 
new form of music allowed by the majority culture to be 
nurtured unchallenged? Ironically the evidence reveals that 
it was because of the interpretation of the concept of 
music. In the letter^^d culture music is for listening and 
entertainment. Music is .lOt psychological. In orality music 
is a form of communication; singing and playing music is 
like talking. Consequently, ever, slaves were allowed to sing 
songs, clap hands, and make rliythmic sourids. White slave 
masters assumed that singing slaves depicted happy slaves. 
Quite the contrary, singing in the Black community can 
denote anxiety, happiness, remorse, or dignity. It is a form 
of communication. Therefore, • Blacks have always been 
allowed to say what they please-//' they sang the worJsl 
Because music was given this freedom by the majority 
culture, merging of the music of the two cultures was 
inevitable. No other art form, phenomenon, cc^neept, ideol- 
ogy ,or philosophy has been permitted the same freedom in 
tlie two cultures. 

The Black ExRerience 

Rose (1970) siuies tliat basically what is presently 
known about Black culture has come largely from the areas 

.pf hterature, music, poetry, and history. We do not kno\y, 
for example, to what extent the literature of Black cultine 
is valid scientifically. We do not know to what extent Black 
people embody the ethos of Black poetry ; nor do we know 
how or to what extent our history relates to the ways in 
which Blacks presently define their culture. 

We know that culture is defined as the totality of what is 
learned by individuals as members of soeieiy-that culture 
is a way of life, a mode of feelini;, thinking, and acting. 
Writing in 187 1 , Tylor said, "culture is that complex whole 
which includes knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, custom, 
and any other capabilities and habits acquired by man as a 
member of society." If one relies on this definition, one of 

■ the difficulties in analyzing Black culture in America is the 
notion by sociologists and anthropologists that Blacks do 
not have, nor have they ever had, a society of their own. 
That is, one is not bom knowing his culture. He must learn 
it through his parents and Various significant others, who 
filte'- the culture to him. We must be concerned with the 
question. To what extent do Black parents and other signifi- 
cant groups teach the Black child a culture that is different 
from the dominant American culture? 

Communal Existentialism 

Rose (1970) maintains that what Black parents tell their 
children and do with their children is significantly different 
frorri what while parents tell their children and do with 
their children. Further, this communication process forms a 
dominant value and belief system thai in turn makes up the 



Black culture. One of the basic values in the Black culture is 
tiiat of communal existentialism.^ One learns eariy in life 
that he must share his physical self with others. The child is 
born into an environment, of on-going social processes 
which are carried out in an extended family. For example, 
the child interacts wiih not what is is yours." It 

would &eem that feelings resulting from the belief in the 
latter statement would lead to individuals who are selfish, 
who always think of themselves first and their family or 
group second. For sure, such a philosophy would not lead 
to the kind of eoramunal' sharing that exists in the Black 
culture. I am not suggesting that all Black people have the 
basic value of sharing their material and nonmaterial posses- 
sions with others. Out I do feel that Blacks who were raised 
in working-class faniilies, althougli they may no longer 
belong to this class, possess the values of communal exis- 
tentialism. Thus, it becomes nearly impossible for newly 
arrived Black middle-class people to detach themselves from 
their extended families. Instead they see obli.pations to help 
their families who have, more than likely, helped them to 
get wherie they are. ^Thus, middle-class Black families are 
more extended than middle-class white families. We can still 
see the pattern of grandparent? and other relatives as part 
of the family unit. Ori the other hand, one may find 
middle-class Black families who would like to sever the ties 
with their past-with their extended families and past 
friends-but find it difficult to do. Such families may find 
themselves in reciprocal obligations tlial they cannot elimi- 
nate. Likewise, th*»re are Blacks who were not raised in the 
pattern of communal existentialism, and consequently can 
neither appreciate nor understand this pattern in Black 
culture. 

Uniqueness of the Individua^ 

Another major theme in Black culture is that of a belief 
in the uniqueness of the individual and his rights. This may 
at first seem to contradict the above analysis, but the two 
themes actually fit together. One is free to develop at his 
own speed, in his own way as long as this development does 
nut hinder another person. Thus, a certain amouni of 
individual as well as societal unselfishness is a necessity. 
Early in the socialization process parents try to recognize 
what is unique in their child. They may arrive at this 
position by noting the similarities between their child ^nd 
some relative, but the feeling is not that the child's char- 
acter or personality will be the same as those of the person 
he resembles. In this way , they are suggesting that **we have 
a unique child thai is like no other child." Strauss (1968) 
has suggested that to name is to identify. It is to place a 
meaning on an object. Names say something about identity. 
They may suggest ihe character of the person. Therefor^, 
Black parents make much over the names they select for 
their children. They say, in effect, we have just given birth 
to a unique being who may change the course of human 
events. 

The prt)cess of naming is a continuous one. As Black 
children grow oldci, we find tliai they may take on 
new names. Nearly everyone in the Black community 
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has a nickname, and one may grow up in a ncighoor- 
hood and never know ihe given name of a friend be- 
cause he was always referred lo by his nickname. The 
nickname says something very specific about the per- 
son's character. For example, niy circle of acquaintances 
has included the following. (I) Devil-a person in my 
youth who would have been described by sociologists as 
an undei world character, but to' Blacks in my com- 
munity, he was a person who knew how to manipulate, 
deal with, and get along with nearly all people. He was 
also a smooth talker and quite handsome. (2) Mungo-a 
person not particulr^rly handsome, but a strong person 
who was an outstanding football player. (3) Rabbi -a 
person who was not necessarily religious but who talked 
like a minister. Again, a person who knew how to deal 
with others. (4) Pig-the name was initially given be- 
cause the person ate so much. Although how an adult, 
he is still referred to by that name, and 1 find it diffi- 
cult to call him ''James." (5) Flea -a young man who i 
know presently; he insists on being called Flea rather 
than by his given name. He probably got the nickname 
because he is very small. (6) Little Sis or Big Sis-^in 
this case my youngest aunt and my mother. These two 
people are still referred to by the above nicknames. In- 
cidentally, the names indicate the birth order in the 
family and also certain kinds of rights and responsi- 
bilities, ' 

One also finds in the naming process that Black 
families quite often refer to siblings as brother and sis- 
ter in place of their given names, i have also found 
several variations on the names for mother and father. 
Particularly. 1 knew luie family where (he children 
-always called their motlier mother dear. From the short 
list given - above, one may note that nicknames are basi- 
cally a male phenomenon rather than being distributed 
equally among males and females. In fact. I can think 
of very few nicknames for girls other than Sister. 
Peaches, Pudding. Baby, Hippy, Streamline. Busty. Legs. 
Mama, and Fox Sweetie. 

Another aspect of equality, as seen througli the 
uniqueness of the individual, is the lack of competition 
within the family. Tliere is little nec<l in the Black 
family for one to compete with' one's brothers and sis- 
ters if each individual is unique. When competition does 
exist it is not with the thought that one is belter than 
another, but rather competition serves as a. method of 
keeping one prepared for other forces in the environ- 
ment. To compete for the same girl, for example, 
simply sharpens one's method of developing lines of 
strategy. Thus, closely related to strategy building is a 
kind of ribbing and signifying that goes on in tlic Black 
community. Wlien i)ne person runs another down, the 
individual rarely gets angry because it is understood that 
the whole matter is not seriims, hut that it is really a 
tactic or mode of operation. It teaches the individual 
how to deal with hostile forces. As Joseph White (1^70) 
suggested. Blacks on a regular basis deal with existential 
psychology without really knowing it. One learns early 
how to analyze the basic beliefs of others. He learns 



how to attack these beliefs; and the person being at- 
tacked learns how to defend his position. The ribbing 
process may center around the existential analysis oi 
what the person is wearing, how he walks, talks, or 
relates to others. Playing the doien is the epitome of 
existential analysis in Black culture. To run down 
another's mother is to be on the brink of physical con- 
frontation or a good hearty joke, depending on the sit- 
uation and the friendship of those involved. Whites 
analyzing Black culture miss the significance of ribbing 
and playing verbal games. Also, they fail to understand 
it or appreciate it. 

It would seem to me that in the process of signifying 
the individual is being prepared for the outside white 
world. He is learning how to defend himself by any 
means necessary. Therefore, in this process of strategy 
building, one is never defeated. He is simply down for 
the moment and will come up again fighting, sometimes 
physically and quite often verbally. Thus, '\K becomes 
difficult for me to understand the assertions by edu- 
cators that Black children lack verbal skills. Wliat I 
would suggest is that they abound in verbal skills, but 
these are not the same kinds of skills that the teacher is 
typically looking for. In fact, if a Black child starts his 
existential analysis on his teacher, he will more than 
likely be sent home, be defined in a host of negative 
ways, and his personhood may be questioned. Tliai is, . 
he may be defined as a hostile, negative, aggressive 
child. 

Humanistic Values for the Affective Existential 
Basis of Black Culture 

Much has been written about the expressive nature of 
Black people. Research has ranged from a negative inter- 
pretation of this value in Rainwater (1^>66) to a very 
sensitive analysis of it as found in the works of Jones 
(1%.^, I%7) and Keil (1966). What we find is that 
Black people have not given up on their humanism 
they are a feeling people who express this feeling in var- 
ious ways throughout the culture. One must see that 
the alTective existence of Black people is very closely 
related to their values of shared existence and tiieir 
emphasis on the unique individual. 

Black parents emphasize the right of the child to ex- 
press himself, to sliow feelings of love and hate. The 
two are not separated. That is, one recognizes at an 
early age that he can both love and hate at the same 
time. He is taught diunital existence, as Dixt)n and 
Foster (I^^71) define the phenomenon. Thus there is 
little need to repress feelings of love and hate. Family 
life is not sedentary, rather the child is born into an 
exciting, active environment. Several things may be 
going on at the same time, and as the child matures he 
learns how to tune in or tune out things that do not 
involve him. 

A specific aspect of the expressive nature of Black 
culture is seen in the use of language. The way Black 
people talk -the rhythm of the language, the slang, the 
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deleling uf verbs are examples of the expressive use of 
language. The significance of ihis is seen in the number 
of limes while sociologisis have nvissed ihe meaning of 
words and expressions by Black people, ihe number of 
limes ihoy have nol undeisiood ihe siiblle meanings of 
words. For example, Rainwaier (i966) in describing one 
Black moiher's reaclion lo her rhild, missed the mean- 
ing of Ihe whole cunversaiion. The molher said, thai 
her child was bad. Rainwaier look this lo mean llial 
Ihe molher hated or disliked her child, raiher ihiin ihe 
fad thai the mother was characterizing one aspect of 
the child-which says nothing about !ier love or hate for 
that child. 

The expressive aspects of 131ack culture may also be 
seen in music, dance, literature, religion, and rituals of 
**root". medicine. Jones' Blues People (1%3) and KeiKs 
Urban Blues (1^)66) are excellent analyses of the blues 
as part and parcel of Black culture. The use of dance is 
seen by many, as being basic to the way Black people 
express themselves. The word soul is quite often denned 
in relation to the ability,, of a person to dance-tlie 
rhythm of Black people's dance can be traced directly 
to its .African heritage (Herskovits, 1941). Closely re- 
lated to the dance is the expressive way that Blacks use 
their bodies. They walk' in a unique maneuver, and part 
of this uniqueness is tliat each person has his own 
special walk. He uses his body to give off certain identi- 
fying stances, likewise. Black people show greater free- 
dom in touching one another. This touching is not 
hnked with, sexual overtones, as sociologists would have 
us believe, but rather there is no clear-cut distinction 
between my body and your body. Thus, in conversa- 
lion. Blacks stand closer lo ouc another than whiles do. 
they use more gestures, and physical contact is greater. 
Wlien sensitivity training became popular in the early 
19()0s the emphasis was on people touching one another 
and not feeling ashamed about' that feeling. I have 
always mamtained that sensitivity training was not for 
Black folk, since we have always been and continue to 
be a feelmg people who have no hang-ups about touch- 
ing one another, about dealing with one another in a 
frank and open manner. All of this relates to the trust- 
ing values in (he Black culture that grow directly out of 
the relationship that the >oung child has witli his 
extended family and friends. 

As one moves away from the community of shared 
Black existence, the situation changes. Thc^ niore a Black 
|)erson has internalized the values of white America, the 
more his beliefs in ih'^ values of the Black culture 
decrease. Theiefore. we find middle-class Black people 
who are overly concerned with punctuality, who cannot 
understand why Black people are always late, who 
cannot appreciate the affechve nature of Black people. 
They may Icel that Blacks a[e overly familiar with 
them, do not respect their positions. However, these 
same Black people who profess a lack of knowledge of 
Black culture caii he seen .is still enioying stune o! the 
behavior patterns of that culluic. fhcy slill have their 
soul parties that may start off quite fomial but hieak 



down to the natural rhythm ol the Black culture as tne 
evening wears on; they still eat soul food and listen to 
the music and dance the dance of Black people. Wlial 
we fail to do in analyzing the attitudes of the Black 
middle class is to study their actual behavior patterns. I 
would maintain that the behavior of the Black middle 
class around other Black middle-class people is quite similar 
to the behavior of Black people in general and thus is part 
of the same Black culture. 

A final aspec; of the expressive value theme in Black 
cuhure is seen in the use of clothes. The unique outfits 
of Black people are part of the expression of freedom 
both as a group and as an individual. The bright clothes 
in Black culture indicate the attitudes of tlie people 
toward life in general. That is, an overall optimism 
exists in Black culture, althou^ the objective conditions 
of Blacks have been less than optimistic. What better 
way for a people to say **we love life,'' than in the 
clothes they wear and the way they wear their clothes. 
Althougli Blacks are' oppressed by a capitalistic system 
that keeps them in low-paid jobs, keeps them per- 
petually unemployed, keeps them in substandard hous- 
ing, and keeps them trapped in obsolete school systems, 
their outlook is one of hope. And with this hope they 
continue to struggle for a better existence. 

Tlie Diunital Relationship between Good and Evil 

The final dominant vaiue or belief to b-J discussed in 
Black culture centers around the diunital relationship be- 
tween good and evil. One is taught early that good will 
triumph over evil-that one must be fair in dealing with 
others. The proverb is: Do unto others as ^ou would 
have them do linto you, and likewise, do unto others as 
you have been done to by others. To believe in the 
triumph of good over evil does not necessarily mean 
that one must be good all the time. In fact, it becomes 
necessary to teach the child tq protect himself, but 
never, for example, to start a fight. To defend oneself 
against evil is very appropriate. To fail to do so would 
question one's selfhood. Parents teach \'hildren not to 
let anyone take advantage of them. Also, being good 
does not mean that goodness is an absolute concept, for 
Blacks believe that each individual possesses a varying 
degree of good and evil, Wliat is analyzed, then, is the 
overall sense of the total character. A child can be both 
good and bad at the same time-that is, he is diunital. 
Consequently, when a parent tells a child that he is bad 
or evil, it does not mean that this is the final assess- 
ment of his character. The statement may only hold 
true for the moment, the day, or for .several years. 
There is always the possibihty that a person may change 
characters be converted. Likewise, as stated earlier, to 
say that a child is bad does not mean th^t liis parents 
do not love him. They may simply be making what 
they define as an objective statemerit. White social fci- 
entists have been puzzled by this factor in Black life. 
Tiiey have, therefore, come up with all kinds of hate 
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syndromes in Black people that bear liiilc resemblance 
to the reality of the sit iia lion. 

Black Truth 

Dr. Basil Mathews of Howard University (1972) states 
that in the Black cognitive progress it is not claimed 
that self makes truth. Wliat is claimed is that self is the 
medium, and the only adequate medium, througli which 
truth 'or reality, in its total existential dimensions is 
wholly perceived and assimilated. Without the interven- 
tion of self in the cognitive act. knowledge falls short 
of true knowledge, not only in comprehensiveness, but 
also in in-depth intellective penetration of the Ufe force 
or life pulse of reality. A purely abstractive insertion of 
intellect into a subject disqualifies itself by defmition 
from live contact with the living and operating princi- 
ples in things. 

In any event, self in the Black cognitive process ^s 
seen as the intellectual, mediator and nut as the intellec- 
tual fabricator of reality in that state of mental exis- 
tence which we call knowledge. Self is also the com- 
plete assimilator and reverberator of truth in the Black 
cognitive system. In theory at least, self is not presented 
as a substitute fot^ reality. Nature is !he nomi. The 
work of self is to get in harmony with nature, which 
rules all. Nature then is the controlling reality. And 
realism is an imperative for African survival and for 
African ihouglit in every form. This is a first principle 
of African existence. 

Principle is one thing, practice is quite another. Wc 
must now ask what practical safeguards there are in tia* 
Black cognitive process to prcveiu self from prejudicing 
truth in thinking. What arc the guarantees of objective 
validity in this method . of thinking tluougli., feeling? 

Basically the Black cogniiive process sets up a dual 
control for object iveness in the use of symbolic imagery. 
The collective experience of the group is the sanction 
for the use of symbolic nnagery by tfie individual. By 
this I mean that Black symbolic imagery is a participa- 
tory imagery^ Tlie second control for objectivity is by 
appeal not to people hut to the facts observed in nature 
or the environment. It is iriclevant whether tliese facts 
were the subject of ob.se rvat ion by the thinker himself 
or the subject of observation by the group over a 
period of time. Both forms of appeal operated as con- 
trols against the interference of self to prejudice truth 
in thinking. 

Conclusions 

As Ballard (1''73) stales, the history of tlie Black 
struggle for education is punctuated by the l')asic com- 
placency, of white educators. The problems of educating 
Blacks have changed very little over the years. Some 
Blacks believe that the mere thought of educating 
Blacks strikes terror into tlie liearts of tin* oppressor. 
Education remains the primary lever by wliicii tiie racial 
situation in this ccnintry can be controlled and ciuinged. 



If Blacks are to be taught and educated, it is im- 
perative ; that methodology, processes, and procedures 
that are buried in the cultural aspects of one's being be 
considered. If Blacks cannot be educated v counseled 
within the vein of their culture, the Black community 
will retain its 15.) percent dropout rate as contrasted 
with 6.7 percent for whites. 

Curricula, teaching methods, teacher training, counsel- 
ing, assessment, and evaluation must be devised to 
create and perpetuate educated Blacks. Unfortunately 
the process to achieve this goal and the product of that 
goal are not compatible. 

FOOTNOTES 

1. If one accept.s the previous statement, it becomes impos- 
silile. then to speak ot* culture without a society or a so- 
ciety without a culture. Therefore, it beeomes necessary to 
make a ease that Blacks indeed h^ive operated a society 

• within a larger soeiety, that we, at least; have had our own 
subeulture witliin the American society. At least, the Kerner 
(1968) report suggejited that America is moving toward two 
separate eultures-ohe Black and one white. And John Hope 
Franklin (1966) maintains that historically there have always 
been two separate worlds of race in American society. 

2. Fixistentialism here means that one's total being and one's 
total process of becoming are wrapped up. in others. We are 
who we are because we are an extension of those around us. 

3. Much credit must go to Dr. Lal-'rancis of Montclair State 
University, Montclair, New Jersey and Dr. Donald Hender- 
son, University of Pittsburgh for their input and insight and 
tlieir. provision of unpublished documents. Witliout their 
cooperation. tliis document would not have materialized. 
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SOMPA is based on three conceptual models— the medical mode!, the social 
system model, and the pluralistic model— each based on a different'definition 
of the nature of abnormality. 
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A System of Multicultural Pluralistic A;jsessment (SOMPA) 
Jane R. Mercer 
University of California, Riverside 

The System of Multicultural Pluralistic Assessment 
(SOMPA) is designed to be a system for assessing the 
current level of functioning and the potential of children 
from English-speaking Caucasian (Anglo), Chicano/Latino, 
and black cultural backgrounds which does not discriminate 
on the basis of race, cultural heritage, or ethnic group. The 
measures were standardized on 700 English-speaking Cauca- 
sian, 700 Chicano/Latino. and 700 black children 5 througl] 
1 1 years of age. Each ethnic sample is representative of the 
population of children attending the public schools of Cali- 
fornia from that ethnic group. There were 100 chitflren, 50 
males and 50 females, at each age level for each ethnic 
group. 

SOMPA is based on three conceptual models: the medi- 
cal model, the social system model, and the pluralistic 
model. Each model is based on a different definition of the 
nature of abnormality and a different set of assumptions. 
Thus, each model provides a different conceptual lens 
through which the child's performance can be viewed. 

The medical model defines abnormality by identifying 
symptoms of pathology. It assumes that pathological 
symptoms are caused by some biological condition and that 
the sociocultural background of the child is not relevant to 
diagnosis and treatment, Measures based on this model are 
not culture bound, lend lo focus on deficits, and tend to 
have low ceilings. Measures in SOMPA which meet the 
assumptions of the medical model are the Physical Dexter- 
ity Tasks, the Bender-Gestalt Test, the Health History In- 
ventory, and measures of vision, hearing, and the weight-by- 
height ratio. 

The social system model defines abnormality as social 
deviance, behavior which violates social system norms. 
Since norms are both role, specific and social system 
specific, there are as many definitions of normal-abnormal 
as there are roles. Definitions of normality or abnormality 
are social-system and role bound, The social system model 
is multidimensional and evaluative. It yields assessments of 
both assets and deficits. Measures which meet, the assump- 
tions of this model have higli ceilings and normal distribu- 
tions and reflect the expectations of specific social systems. 
Measures in SOMP.A which meet the assumptions of ihe 
social system model are the WISC-R (using the standard 
. norms) and the Adaptive Rehavior Inventory for Children 
(ABIC). The WISC-R is tK.iod as a social system measure 
because it is designed to correlate with successful perfor- 
mance in the student role in the social system of the school. 
The ABIC is a social-system measure because it is designed 
to measure the child's role behavior in the family, ':om- 



muiiity. and peer group: the child's lionacademic school 
roles; and his or her self-maintenance and earner-consumer 
roles from the viewpoint of the family, . ' 

The pluralistic model assumes that all tests measjbire 
learning. Subnormality is defined as low perfornianc-e on a 
test of learning when compared to the distribution of scores 
for others from similar sociocultural backgrounds. The • 
model assumes that children from similar sociocultural 
backgrounds have had approximately the same opportuni- 
ties to learn the material in the test, have been similarly 
reinforced in that learning by their major socializing agents, 
and have had similar experience with test taking. Using 
multiple regression equations based on the sociocultural 
characteristics of the child's background, the predicted per- 
formance for children of backgrounds similar to that of the , 
child is used as the norm. Each child's performance is then 
compared with that of others from similar sociocultural 
milieux. This definition of normal-subnormal is culture 
bound. The pluralistic model is an asset model. It tends to 
uncover potential in children which has been masked by 
cultural differences. It yields a score called Estimated 
Learning Potential (ELP), 

Information needed for assessment is gathered from two 
sources, a test session with the child and an interview with 
the child's principal caretaker, usually the mother. The 
mother's interview takes approximately one hour. Infor- 
mation from the mother's interview is scored into three 
measures. Four Sociocultural Modalities measure the dis- 
tance between the culture of the home and the culture of 
the school: urban acculturation, family structure, family 
si/.e, and socioeconomic status. The Adaptive Behavior In- 
ventory for Children (ABIC) yields seven subscales and a 
total score. Tlie subscales are family roles, community 
roles, peer group roles, nonacademic school roles, self- 
maintenance roles, and earner-consumer roles. A Veracity 
Scale detects the validity of ihe responses. The third mea- 
suie in the mother's interview is the Health History In- 
ver.tory which yields four subscales: pre-post natal in- 
ventory, traumatic events inventory, pathology and disease 
inventory, and vision inventory. 

The test session with the child includes administering the 
WISC-R, the Physical Dexterity Tasks, and the Bender- 
Gestalt Test. The Physical Dexterity subscales ^re place- 
ment, ambulation, involuntary movement, fine motor se- 
quencing, synchronized movement, equilibrium, finger- 
tongue dexterity, and a total score. 

All measures have been standardized for profiling on 
three sets of profiles: one set for the medical model, one 
for the social system model, and a third for the pluralistic 
model. Measures based on the three models are used to 
triangulate the assessment process. When findings are sim- 
ilar using all three models, interpretations can be made with 
a higli level of assurance: When findings differ for different 
models, caution is required before making definitive deci- 
sions, and individualized programming is indicated. The 
SOMPA profiles can provide a basis for reaching decisions 
about appropriate interventions. 
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. . . purposes of specific issue-related input to [conference] participants and 
small group interaction between resource persons and [conference] 
participants. 




Clinic Handouts and Sessions 



Description of Clinic Sessions 

Clinic session? were designed to provide specific issue 
related input to conference participants and for encourag- 
ing small-group interaction between clinic resource persons 
and conference participants. In each instance, the clinic 
resource person provided a brief position paper or other 
handout to participants: Resource persons also summarized 
the major conclusions and/or concensus items which came 
out of the sessions. Handouts and summary statements are 
reprinted as provided by the clinic resource persons. 

All issues of potential relevance to conference partici-* 
pants were included in the selection of topics and resource, 
persons for clinic sessions. The listing of these sessions is as 
follows: 

Issues Related to the Assessment of Black Children- 

Dr. William C. Parker. 
Pluralistic Assessment- Dr. Jane Mercer 
Some Observations on Nondiscriminatory Assessment- 

Dr. James Ysseldyke 
Regional Resource Centers-Dr. James A. Tucker 
Legalistic ?recedents-Dr. Thomas Oakland 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapped-Dr. Gerald 
' Boyd 

Office of Civil Rights-Ms. Sharyn Martin 
Conference Planning-Dr. Robert Maclntyre 
Issues Related to Assessment of Chicano Children-Dr. 
Ernest BernaJ 

Issues Related to Assessment of Native American Chil- 
dren-Mr. Geiald Hill 

Issues Related to Assessment of Asian-American Chil- 
dren-Dr. Tosliiaki Hisama 

Issues Related to Assessment of Puerto Rican Chil- 
dren-Dr. Olga Mandez 

Resources for Nondiscriminatory Assessment and Pro- 
gramming -Ms. Joan Bartel 
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Issues Related to the Asse. nn en: 
of Black ChUdren 
Summary of Clinic Session 

William C. Parker 
Educational Testing Service 

Bias, Webster defines as a tendency of a stati'tical esti- 
mate to deviate in one direction from a true value, in other 
words, a slanting prejudice. Are standardized tests de- 
veloped to deviate from the trufe values of all cultures? Are 
standardized tests slanted toward white Anglo-Saxon Prot- 
estant values? These questions have become the crux of a 
controversy since the early 1960s. In 1961 a work group 
under the chairmanship of Professor Joshua A. Fishman 
was formed. The group's specific objective was to explore 
ways in which the talents and capacities of all minority 
children could be assessed so that they might be' wisely 
guided with regard to their futu^ii education. 

Why Test? 

American educators have long recognized that they can 
best guide the development of intellect and character of the 
children in their charge if they take the time to understand 
these children thoroughly. Educators must also realize that 
tliey hold positions of considerable responsibility and 
power. Often a seemingly unimportant decision affects a 
child's entire life. A poor test score in grade three may 
result in a youth being tracked in a slow learner group 
which stigmatizes him or her for life. In some states such 
placement may result in a youth being placed in a class for 
Tthe mentally retarded. 

No long effort will be devoted to the history of testing, 
but it is relevant that we say that Binet developed the first 
standardized test in France to separate the mentally slow 
from the normal in order that they could be educated 
through nontraditional means-a noble and humane en- 
deavor. 

In reviewing the literature one can discover . that the 
originator of the IQ test. Sir Francis Galton, knew from the 
onset that the results of his test could not always be 
regarded as conclusive. However, American psychologists 
?oved the thought and perpetuated it into its present flour- 
ishing form. 

The first world war brought an astounding expansion in 
scientific measurement of human intelhgence. With millions 
of young draftees as their victims, psychologists had a field 
day. The "experts" knew very well that their tests were not 
infallible; but at least commanders could distinguish be- 
tween morons and bright "officer material," or so they 
said. 

The Arnerican Psychological Association and the Na- 
. tional Research Council formed plans in 19! 7 which won 



approval of military authorities. So were born the famous 
Alpha and Beta Tests. The results did not begin the tradi- 
tion of black genetic inferiority, because this had begun in ' 
written form, in the mid 1800s; howevef the test results of 
the Alpha, Beta Battery of the U.S. Army showed that 
blacks and white immigrants were not as intelligent as white 
Americans. Data also revealed that northern blacks were 
much more intelligent than southern blacks; one factor that 
was never revealed, however, was that northern urban ■ 
blacks were more intelligent than rural southern whites. 

Consequently the testing and measurement movement 
was born in America. Great psychologists brouglu their new 
terms such as **raw scores," ^'coefficients of correlation,'' 
**siginas," and **deltas," and many a funny anecdote was 
based on the esoteric jargon of experts, Brigham was the 
only psychologist that cautioned educators not to expect 
too much from psychological tests. 

Are Tests Biased? 

Yes. Tests are racially, environmentally, and culturally 
biased. In. fact we will always be confronted with the 
problem of test bias because to produce any type of cul- 
ture-free test is an impossibility. Some biased items include 
the Mississippi Delta Intelligence Test (regionally biased), 
Vocabulary Test, TRICKY, and Picture Test. 

Because of the implications of test bias, crirical minority 
issues have begun to surface. First the meaning of intelli- 
gence is rather diverse, and although considerable attenrion 
and effort have been given this concept, it is still ill-used 
and poorly misunderstood. The ambiguity and senselessness- 
of the research on ESP definirions of intelligence are so 
diverse that it would be impractical to list all of them here. 
A few examples are: 

1. Intelligence is what the intelligence test measures. 

2. Intelligence is a repetoire of intellectual skills and 
knowledge available to a person at any one point in 
time. 

3. Intelligence is the summation of the learning exper- 
iences of the individual. 

4. Intelligence is the aggregate or global capacity of 
the individual to act purposefully, to think ra- 
tionally, and to deal effectively with his environ- 
ment. 

It is clear from the preceding definirions that there is not 
only no consensus among psychologists regarding the mean- 
ing of intelligence, but there is also no absolute meaning of 
the term. 

Second, the most frequently accepted definirion is that 
intelligence is based on the solution of brief problems of 
various kinds and on the quantity and quality of one's 
responses to a wide range of quesrions. The terms IQ and 
intelligence are often used interchangeabl" ' IQ is a 
symbol which refers to a set of scores ea m a test 
which means nothing in spite of all of the criUL.s ihat make 
an attempt to state that the tests are not biased. Sam 
Messick and Scarvia Anderson, botn of ETS, state in the 
spring edition of Hie Counseling Psychologist in 1970 that 
the same test may measure ''different attributes or pro- 
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cesses, in minority /poverty groups than it'measures in whife 
middle-class samples." 

1. > Validity is concerned with what a test intends to 
measure. Current ability tests do not and cannot measure a 
black child's capacity "to deal effectively with his environ- 
ment" The tests were never intended to do so. It is obvious 
enough that a black child engages in many intelligent be- 
haviors which are . not validated in white middle-class so- 
ciety. For example. "What would a mother tP'ich her child 
to do if he or she is hit by another child? This is a value 
judgment -not a right or wrong. 

2. Reliability and objectivity are the extent to which a 
person earns the same score or rank each time he is mea- 
sured by the same test. The most common case of reli- 
ability of a test is the inclusion of items which are scored 
on the basis of subjective judgment or in this context, a 
white, middle-class norm. For example, persons from differ- 
ent cultures will respond to this question differently. "What 
is the thing to do if you find a purse with ten dollars in it?" 



3. Standardized tests must represent the group for whom 
they were designed. The Stanford-Binet and Wechsler Intel- 
ligence Scale for Children excluded blacks fronVtheir repre- 
sentative samples. 

In conclusion 1 contend that there are seveial critical 
issues that act to delay the elimination of tost bias. These 
issues are: 

1. Inattention to reconstruction of psychometric 
design 

2. Psychometricians, anthropologists, and sociologists 
cannot agree upon the implications of culture on 
learning and intelligence 

3. Superiority complex 

4. Lack of consistency relative to interpretation of 
test information 

5. No test discovers what you know-only what you 
dy not know 
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Pluralistic Assessment 
Summary of Clinic Session 
Jane R. Mercer 
University of California, Riverside 

Several issues were raised during the discussion section. 
A group of questions centered on the philosophical basis 
for the SOMPA, awd several value premises were made 
explicit in the discussion. First, the SOMPA assumes that 
the distribution ol scholastic potential is similar in all racial 
and cultural groups. The work of Rick Heber in the Mil- 
waukee project and the work of Kamen were cited as 
supporting this view. Heber has shown the inner-city infants 
of mothers witii IQs below 85. When sociahzed in a higlily 
stimulating verbal environment, achieve an average IQ of 
122 by four years of age compared to a contrasting group 
of infants with similar mothers reared in the inner city 
without any interventions, whose mean IQ was about 85 at 
four years of age. Kamen in The Science and Politics of fQ 
•exposes the faulty data base on which the oft -cited twin 
studies of Burt are based. His work discredits the entire 
empirical framework on which the heritability studies have 
been done. 

A second value premise which is'implicit in. the system is 
that of preparing children to cope with the role of student 
in the pubhc schools. There was some discussion as to the 
merit of such an assumption. In general, the audience 
agreed that the schools need to be changed so. that they are 
more multicultural and less Anglocentric. However, given 
the fact that we live in a highly industrialized society, 
persons who wish to participate fully in that society must, 
at some point in their lives, master the skills required to 
perform in the student role. The schools are a critical link 
in the system of social mobility. Tl.erefoie, it was con- 



cluded that all children should be helped to master the, 
student role.-The primary purpose of public education is to 
educate rather than to label those likely to have difficulties 
and send them to special classes. To be effective, children 
likely to have difficulty should be identified before they 
have suffered repeated failures in the -school. They should 
be given whatever assistance is necessary io cope with the 
culture of the school. 

A second set of questions focused on the educational 
implications of the use of the SOMPA in the public schools. 
Several implications were identified. First, participants 
"noted the danger that the SOMPA m,ight be used to under- 
cut the basis for funding of special education programs if 
latent scholastic potential scores are used ^is the basis of 
determining need for additional services rather than the 
standard IQ scores, that is, the scholastic functioning level. 
It is important that this situation not occur. To assure that 
this situation will not occur, funding will need to be based 
on educational need as defined by performance on the 
standard norms, not on the scores adjusted for sociocultural 
differences, and funding will need to move away from 
categorical aid programs based on self-contained classrooms 
to funding of services to children within the regular educa- 
tional setting. 

A second implication for the schools is that a wider 
variety of needs will be identified than has heretofore been 
the case, especially the need for persons who can assist 
children from non-Anglo cultural backgrounds in coping 
with the cultuie of the school and the demands of the 
student role. In addition, broadening the basis of assess- 
ment should reduce the amount of labeling because the 
SOMPA yields such a large number of different con- 
figurations of scores that a user will not be tempted to 
develop a new set of labels. Rather, educators will have to 
look at each child as an individual with his or her own 
unique pattern of performance and sociocultural- back- 
ground. Finally, the system could be used to move toward 
more cultural democracy in the schools, a term developed 
by Castaneda and Ramirez to describe schools which are 
sensitive to the differing cognitive styles and cultural back- 
grounds of their -students. 
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Some Observations on Nondiscriminatory Assessment 
Oinic Session Handout 

James E. Ysseldyke 
University of Minnesota 

The topical theme of this conference is "nondiscrimina- 
tory assessment." I would like to back us up a bit by asking 
"nondiscriminatory assessment of what?" For years, norm- 
referenced devices have been used to classify and place 
children. When it was observed that members of minority 
groups wert overrepresented in public school special educa- 
tion classes and within the lower tracks of the regular 
education mainstream, a number of individuals began to 
question the fairness of the devices used to classify and 
place. Items; and indeed entire tests, have been cited as 
biased against members of specific cultural groups. The 
debate regarding the culture-fairness of tests and test items 
has been a long and heated debate, aired in both profes- 
sional and popular literature and on radio and television. 
We have missed the point. 

It must be remembered that any test is merely a sample 
of behavior. For example, no one has seen a thing called 
intelligence. Rather, we observe differences in the ways in 
which persons behave, either differences in everyday be- 
havior in a variety of situations or differences in the ways in 
which persons respond to standard stimuli or sets of 
stimuli; and we infer a construct called intelligence. In this 
sense,' intelligence is an inferred entity, a term or construct 
which we use to explain differences in behavior and to 
predict differences in future behavior. Regardless of how an 
individual's performance is viewed and interpreted, intelli- 
gence tests and items on those tests simply sample be- 
haviors. A variety of different kinds of behavior, samplings 
are used to assess intelligence; in most cases the kind(s) of 
behavior sampled reflect a test author's conception of in- 
telligence. ' i.L 
There is a hypothetical domain of items which could be 
used to assess intelligence. In practice, it is impossible to 
administer every item in the domain to a child whose 
intelligence we want to assess. Tests are samples of behavior 
from the larger domain. Salvia and Ysseldyke (in press) 
have identified 13 kinds of behaviors sampled by intelli- 
gence tests ranging from discrimination and generalization 
to induction and abstract reasoning. Different test items 
sample different behaviors; we have recognized this for 
some time. However, the same test item may sample differ- 
. ent behaviors for different children. 

A child's acculturation is. of pjimary importance in 
evaluating his (her) performance on intelligence tests. Ac- 
culturation refers to the particular set of background exper- 
iences and opportunities to learn which a child has had in 
both formal and informal educational settings. This, in 
turn, IS dependent upon the experiences available in the 
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child^s environment (i.e., culture) and the length of time 
the child has h- d to assiniMate . those experiences. . The 
culture in which the child lives and the length of time he 
(she) has lived in that culture effectively determine the 
psychological demands a test item presents. 

To ascertain -the psychological demand(s) of an intelli- 
gence test, item, one needs to consider the interaction 
between acculturation and the behavior sampled. For this 
reason, it is impossible to define exactly what it is that 
intelligence tests assesi> Identical test items actually place 
different psychological demands on different children. For 
sake of illustration, let us assume that there are only three 
discrete sets of background experiences (this is a very 
conservative estimate; there are probably many times this 
number in the United States alone). To further sifhphfy our 
example, let us consider that there are only 13 kinds of 
behaviors sampled by intelligence ,tests rather than the 
millions of items which potentially could be used. With • 
these very restrictive conditions, there are still {mn)\lm\n\ 
possible interactions between behavior samples and types of 
acculturation. This very restrictive estimate produces more 
than 1.35 X 10^2 interactions. No wonder there is con- 
troversy regarding what it is that intelligence tests measure. 
They measure more things than we can conceive of; they 
measure different things for different children. 

The above example was used to illy.strate the futility of 
efforts designed to identify items and tests which are non- 
discriminatory. We could do that for a very long time. 
Instead, in my opinion, we need to focus upon the person 
giving the test and the particular kind of test given. 

We have a considerable body of literature to support the 
contention that persons charged with the task of assessing 
school-age children are biased in their assessment efforts. 
Salvia and Ross (1975) demonstrated that teachers make 
differential placement decisions as a result pf the physical 
attractiveness of children they are asked to evaluate. 
Algazzine demonstrated that teachers interact differently 
with children as a function of facial attractiveness. Rubovits 
and Maehr (1973) demonstrated that teachers interact dif- 
ferently with blacks and whites, regardless of the diagnostic 
label attached to the children. Johnson (1976) demonstrat- 
ed that school psychologists are biased by race, sex, and 
socioeconomic status in making placement recommenda- 
tions. The considerable body of research supporting the 
deleterious effects of labeling (c.f., Foster, 1976; Foster-& 
Ysseldyke, 1976; Foster, Ysseldyke, & Reese, 1975; Lee, 
1975; Salvia, Clark, 8l Ysseldyke, 1972) should cause us to 
question the extent to which the unrepresentative makeup 
of special classes and their lack of demonstrated efficacy 
may be simply a reflection of our own biases and expecta- 
tions. We need to begin systematic efforts to modify stereo- 
typic attitudes and expectancies and to make both teachers 
and psychologists more objective in their interactions with 
and decisions regarding childien. ' 

Not only do we need to become more concerned with 
who assesses children, but we need also to be concerned 
with what is assessed. Traditional assessment efforts have 
provided teachers with global scores, arrays of scores on 
subtest continua, and psychological reports characterized 
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more by jargon than by practicality. Teachers, on the other 
hand, have found this information of httle help in their 
instructional efforts. More recently, especially with the rise 
of the learning disabilities movement, we have witnessed a 
dramatic increase in the use of norm-referenced devices to 
plan educational programs for children. The currently pop- 
ular activity is to be engaged in diagnostic-prescriptive 
teaching. Repeatedly, we witness the administration of 
large batteries of psychoeducational tests to children for 
the purpose of identifying process or ability strengths and 
weaknesses in order to prescribe appropriate instruction. 
There is little support for such efforts. We have not demon- 
strated that specific processes or abilities unde|:he the 
acquisition of academic sidlls, that the processes or abilities 
can be reliably and validly assessed, or that they can be 
trained. In short, assessment efforts on behalf of all chil- 
dren should be objective-ieferenced efforts designed to 
identify skill development strengths and weaknesses. Assess- 
ment of skills facilitates program planning and is nondis- 
criminatory. It is time for us to cease our efforts to identify 
the hypothetical causes of childrens' academic failures and 
to focus instead on the assessment of skill development 
strengths and weaknesses; our emphasis must be on moving 
the child from where he (she) is to where we desire him 
. (her) to be. 



Clinic Session Summary 
James E. Ysseldyke 

The main topic of this session concerned alternatives to 
current norm-referenced assessment practices. The point 
was made that there will never be a cuhure-fair norm- 
referenced test. As such, several issues must be faced. First, 
when using norm-referenced tests the psychologist must 
select technically adequate devices. It was demonstrated 
that most school psychologists and 'Other school personnel 
are largely unaware of the technical characteristics and 
normative populations for most currently used, tests. 

Second, mterpretation of pupil performance on any test 
must be psychological rather than psychometric. Any 
child's pe-formance on a test must be viewed as an inter- 
action between the child's acculturation and the psycho- 
logical demands of the behaviors sampled by the test. 



Third, elimination of the use of tests or use of separate 
regression equations will not eliminate bias in the place- 
ment and education of children; not will it suddenly create 
an effective education for mijiority group children. And 
this is indeed the issue. To the extent that special education 
services are inferior to regular education services, to the 
extent that special e.ducation classes serve as dumping 
grounds for minority group children, and to the extent that 
tests contribute to disproportionate and inappropriate 
placement of minority students, the tests do deserve attack. 
However, we need to be equally concerned about the qual- 
ity of services, about assessment practices in general, and. 
about factors other than tests which contribute to bias in 
placement. 

A considerable amount of time was spent discussing 
evidence" regarding the contribution of naturally occurring 
biasing variables in the . decision-making process, it was 
demonstrated that given identical test data and informa- 
tion, school psychologists, teachers, and other educational 
personnel do demonstrate bias on the basis of sex, race, 
socioeconomic ^status, and physical attractiveness in making 
placement decisions. Elimination of norm-refeienced tests 
does not eliminate the bias. Indeed, the more subjective we 
allow decisions to become, the more bias enters. 

Criterion-referenced as3essment and task-analysis were 
presented as alternative approaches to the assessment of all 
children. The group raised several issues regarding criterion- 
referenced assessment but largely agreed that this approach 
was a viable altemative to current assessment practices. 

It was recognized that our concern in educational 
settings should be more on the establishment of appropriate 
educational programs for individual children than on the 
making of placement decisions. Norm-referenced assess- 
ment provides little or no information for use in program 
planning. Knowledge of the extent to wliich a child deviates 
from normal is of little assistance to a teacher. Instead, he 
(she) needs specific information regarding those skills which 
a child does and does not demonstrate. Such information 
can be gained from task analysis and criterion-referenced 
assessment. We need to focus efforts to two factors: the 
development of appropriate educational programs and the 
changing of biases, stereotypes, and expectations. 
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. . . stressed that RRCs had expertise specifically related to agencies such as 
OCR and it would be negligent not to provide comrfiunication linkage between 
the RRCs and school programs which could benefit. 
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Regional Resource Centers j 

Clinic Session Handout / 

James A, Tucker / 

Regipn 5 (Texas) RRC j 

LEARNING RESOURCE CENTERS OF USOE/BEH/DMS/LRC (United States Office of Education- 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapped— Division of Media Services— Learning Resource Centers 
branch) * 

Effective September 1 , 1974 the following contractors will provide a network of regional centers and 
specialized national offices which are to assist the handicapped child to achieve sdpial and 
vocational independence via an appropriate education. These centers are to help states establish 
intrastate educational services and provide said services as a backup to extant state and intrastate 
agencies. Rather than moving the target-child from resource-poor to resource^rich education en- 
vironments (the classical parent action of the past and present), it is believed that federal assistance 
in stimulating and developing educational services in the child's own community Is the, proper 
pedagogical and humanitarian approach. In cases where the technical assistance, demonstrations, 
consultations, and other regional center strategies have yet to establish an adequate service in a 
given cbmmunity, the national units are expected to provide the services sought. Budgetary limits 
and an attempt at avoiding improper assumption of local and state roles will temper the amount of 
services and criteria for service-giving. ! 

.Authorizedby Public Law 91-230 parts C and F, and administered by the Learning Resource denters 
Branch of of USOE/BEH, the Learning Resource Centers (LRCs) can be differentiated by role and by 
level in the hierarchy (regional-national). There follows a directory of LRCs so differentiated: 

LRC (Learning Resource Centers). . . ,32 centers 

, role: to assist states in developing an intrastate capacity in regard to the following educational 
services and to provide said services to the states' service-clients within service rules which 
are clearly reinforcing of local and state capacity: identification of handicapped children, 
diagnosis of learning disorders, prescription of educational programs for handicapped 
children, and providing specialized instructional materials which compensate for learning 
disorders. 
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RRC (Regional Rer>ource Centers). . . ,13 centers plus a coordinating office 

role: to assist states in developing an intrastate capacity in regard to identification, diag- 
nosis and prescription of educational programs and to provide those services to indi- 
vidual handicapped children within service-criteria which clearly show direct services 
to be reinforcing of state and local capacity, demonstrative of best methodology, or 
otherwise stimulatory of service development by local and state education agencies, 

CORRC (Coordinating Office for Regional Resource Centers). . 7 center 

role: to provide the substantive work which is amenable to single-system treatment 
on a national scale and to articulate the regional centers into a network which 
permits sharing of problems and solutions from locality to locality, state to 
state, and region to region. 

ALRC (Area Learning Resource Centers) .... 13 centers plus five national units 

role: to assist states in developing an intrastate capacity in regard to instructional ma- 
terials, media, and educational technology supported education and media services 
to the handicapped learner; and, the provision of said services as a supplement or 
substitute for state and local supply of service in those instances where said supply is 
found inadequate to meet the service-need; and, helping pre- and in-service educa- 
tion facilities to increase the competence of teachers and parents in the selection and 
use of instructional materials. 
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NCEMMH (National Center on Educational Media and Materials for the Handicapped) 

1 center 

role: to provide national leadership in thQ research, development, training, and dis- 
semination activities related to the u?e of media, materials, and educational • 
technology in the education of handicapped children; and, to provide the na- 
tional backup services required by local, state, and regional units: information 
services relative tolnstructiorval materials for children and media-training ma- 
terials for teachers, production and distribution assistance to creators whose 
efforts increase the materials supply, and clearinghouse functions for the na- 
tion's problems, ideas and solutions in the realm of media for handicapped 
learners. 

SOVI (Special Office for Visually lmpaired-S1 ) 1 center 

role: to find, select, adapt, create, classify, index, evaluate, field test, and other- 
wise exercise substantive responsibility for those materials alleged to have 
educational value for the visually impaired child. 

SOHI (Special Office for Hearing lmpaired-S2) 1 center 

role: to find, select, adapt, create, classify, index, evaluate, field test, and otherwise 
exercise substantive responsibility for those materials alleged to have educa- 
tional value for the hearing impaired child. 

SOOH (Special Office for Other Handicaps-S3) ... 7 center 

role: to find, select, adapt, create, classify, index, evaluate, field test, and other- 
wise exercise substantive responsibility for those materials alleged to have 
educational value for the child whose handicap is other than visual or hearing 
impairment ^(including those whose multiple handicaps include those 
disorders). 

SOMD (Special Office for Materials Distribution-S4) 1 center 

role: to store, ship, repair, schedule, keep records, and otherwise manage the logis- 
tical system for instructional materials supply of those items found in the 
NCEMMH-operated information base. A service charge which is non-profit and 
cost-covering wilJ be made to borrowers of materials for purposes other than 
teacher-examination or teacher-training. Classroom usage will be permitted 
only when and if local and state sources of supply are inadequate and only 
when user-fee payment is guaranteed. 

The specific work elements contracted to each of the above units of the LRC centers network 
(ALRC/ NCEMMH network and RRC/COPRC network, combined) can be seen on the workscope 
charts available from USOE/BEH/DMS/LRC or network offices. The following directory gives the 
address of each of the above described centers and the statas served (or window-units through 
which service is given)': 

note: please contact project directors, directly, for definition of services available; USOE/BEH/ 
DMS/LRC does not have center-services information capacity; address program ques- 
tions and suggestions to ''LRC Branch Chief, USOE/BEH/DI^S; ROB 3 Rm, 2020; 400 
Maryland Ave. ; SW Washington DC 20202" 
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TO HELP tHE STATES TO HELP THE HANDICAPPED CHILD RECEIVE AN APPROPRIATE EDUCATION. NOW! 
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HAWAII 
GUaM 
SAMOA 

TRUST f(i;mB 




USOE/BEH/DMS/LRC 
LEARNING RESOURCE CENTERS 
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Clinic Session Summary 
James A.Tucker 

This session consisted of providing an overview of the 
RRC network including its availability for assistance within 
workscope-relevant areas. 

The major portion of the session consisted of a discus- 
sion of interagency cooperation between such organizations 
as the Office for Civil Rights and state education agencies 
via the Regional Resource Centers. It was stressed that the 



RRCs had expertise specifically related to the concerns of 
'agencies such as OCR aad it would be negligent not to 
prdvide communication linkage between the RRCs and 
school programs which could benefit. 

B: waj^sof specific action in this direction the partici- 
pant's drafted-^ set of proposals which they wished to see 
considered by tV^RRC directors. Tliese recommendations 
are as follows: 

1 . National and re^onal OCR specialists should re- 
ceive periodic maiiings of RRC contact persons in 
various regions. Also'^i^otice of relevant workshops. 

2. RRC network should prb3rtde OCR with exemplary 
school programs throughoutsthe country. 

3. There should be a joint conference between RRC 
leaders and OCR leaders at all IqVcJs for increasing 
cooperation. / 

4. RRC network could provide p. national pool of 
minority educators who would be willing''<o go to 
areas needing more minority professionals. >y 
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ths decision to put a c'lild into a lower ability group or special 
jcation class often is made on the basis of little information— usually 
achievement and intelligence data. Other relevant factors are not considered. 
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Legalistic Precedents 
Ginic Session Summary 
Thomas Oakland 
University of Texas, Austin 

Discussions generally centered on explicating legal issues 
developed within chapter 3, on "Professional, Legislative, 
and Judicial Influences on Psychoeducational Assessment 
Practices in Schools," Non-Biused Assessment of Handi- 
capped Children, the conference resource document. The 
following issues were considered first. 

1. Assessment practices are discriminatory when chil- 
dren are not tested in their dominant language. 

2. Tests are discriminatory because they reflect only 
white, middle-class values and abilities and thus do 
not effectively assess the abilities of lower-class and 
minority group children. 

3. Many psychometrists are poorly trained and are 
insensitive to relevant characteristics evidenced by 
minority group cldldren. 

4. A disproportionate number of minority group chil- 
dren are assigned to lower-ability groups and spe- 
cial education classes. 

5. No provisions are made for systematic (annual or 
biannual) reviews of children assigned to special 



educaUon classes. In many systems, getting a child 
into special educarion is easier than getring him 
out. 

6. Parents often are not consulted regarding the advis- 
ability of placing their children in lower-ability 
groups or special educaUon classes. Nor are they 
informed of the academic progress their children 
are making. 

7. The decision to put a child into a lower-ability 
group or special educaUon class often is made on 

, the basis of little informaUon-usually achievement 
and intelligence data. Other relevant factors are not 
considered. 

The discussions attempted to determine (1) the rele- 
vance these issues have on the psychological and educa- 
Uonal services provided to minority group children within 
those areas represented by persons in attendance; (2) other 
legal issues of which we need to be aware; and (3) methods 
and pracUces attempted in various regions which serve to 
comply with legal issues. An attempt to arrive at a con- 
sensus was not made. 

- ParUcipants in one session discussed at length the issue 
of rights of students, parents, and professional personnel. 
Their respective rights often are not clearly identified and 
frequently appear to be in conflict. 

During another session, a recent publication from the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (on nondiscriminatory educational 
assessment of naUve Americans) was discussed. This publi- 
caUon describes the major characteristics of an educational 
assessment program as well as students' and parents' rights— 
an issue which was discussed quite completely. 



. . . many children who actually have no special needs will continue to show 
up as having such because of assessment and placement practices that are 
discriminatory. 
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Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
Clinic Session Sumnuiry 
Gerald Boyd 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
United States Office of Education 

The discussion in the workshop sessions was to have 
centered around Pondiscrinfiinatory testing and placement 
as addressed in P.^.. 94-142. Both sessions commenced with 
a brief overview of federal agency structure, that is, how 
the Office of Education relates to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, how the Bureau for Educa- 
tion of the Handicapped relates to OE, and how the Aid to 
States Branch relates to BEH. Many federal presenters often 
fail to clarify this organizational structure, and it can be- 
come very confusing to listeners who are not familiar with 
the- internal affairs of the federal government but must 
comprehend certain management unit relationships in order 
to grasp fully what is being said to them. 

This overview was followed in both sections by a clarifi- 
cation of P.L. 93-380 and P.L. 94-142. It was explained ' 
that both of these laws are actually amendraents to the 



Education of the Handicapped Act (P.L. 91-230), which 
has several distinct parts. The only part of P.L. 91-230 
affected directly by P.L. 93-380 and P.L. 94-142 is Part B, 
which deals with assistance to states. It was then pointed 
out that the Education of ALL Handicapped Children Act 
of 1975, as P.L. 94-142 has been titled, mandates that 
states find and service all handicapped children even if there 
is no federal support money available. 

Most of the session participants were state education 
agency or local education agency personnel. And they were 
very interested in P.L. 94-142. We spent the bulk of the 
session time dealing with nioney and other issues related to 
the full implementation of P.L. 94-142. I explained the 
sections in P.L. 94-142 that talk to the issue of nondiscrim- 
inatory assessment and explained why reference to this 
issue appeared in all these sections (i.e., procedural safe- 
guards, applications, state plans, eligibility). Further, the 
issue was raised of possible problems arising from the fact 
that as we prop)erly identify, screen, diagnose, place, and 
serve handicapped children according to the requirements 
of P.L. 94-142, many children who actually have no sp)ecial 
needs will continue to show up as having such because of 
assessment and placement practices and procedures that are 
discriminatory. Will this situation create a new look at an 
old dilemma, this time for the special educator? None of 
the session participants seemed especially interested in this 
issue, and they continued to ask questions about other 
sections of the new law. 
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. . . disproportionate over, or underinclusion of children of any race, color, or 
national origin, or sex in any special program category may indicate possible 
non-compliance. 



Office for Civil Rights 
Ginic Session Handout 

Sharyn Martin 
Office for Civil Rights 



DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WELFARE 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Washington, D.C, 20201 

AUGUST 1975 

MEMORANDUM FOR CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS 
AND LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS 

SUBJECT: Identification of Discrimination in the Assignment of Children 
to Special Education Programs 



Title VI of Civil Rights Act 1964 and the Departmental Regulation (45 - 
CFR Part 80) promulgated thereunder require that there be no discrimina- 
tion on the basis of race, color, or national origin in the operation of 
any programs benefiting from Federal financial assistance. Similarly, 
Tide IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 prohibits discrimination on 
the basis of sex in education programs or activities benefiting from 
Federal financial assistance. 

Compliance reviews conducted by the Office for Civil Rights have revealed 
a number of common practices which have the effect of denying equality of 
educational opportunity on the basis of race, color, national origin, or 
sex in the :';5slgnment of children to special education programs. 

As used herc-in, the term "special education programs'' refers to any class 
or instructional program operated by a State or local education agency to 
meet the netiids of children with any mental, physical, or emotional excep- 
tionality including, but not limited to, children who are mentally retarded, 
gifted and talented, emotionally disturbed or socially maladjusted, hard of 
hearing, deaf, speech-impaired, visually handicapped, orthopedically handi- 
capped, or to children with other health impairments or specific learning 
disabilities . 

The disproportionate over- er underinclusion of children of any race, color, 
national origin, or sex in any special program category may indicate possible 
noncompliance with Title VI or Title IX. In addition, evidence of the 
utilization of criteria or methods of referral, placement or treatment of 
students in any special education program which have the effect of subjecting 
individuals to discrimination because of race, color, national origin, or 
sex may also constitute noncompliance with Title VI and Title IX. 

In developing its standards for Title VI and Title IX compliance in the 
area of special education, the Office for Civil Rights has carefully reviewed 
many of the requirements for State plans contained in Section 613 of the 
Education Amendments of 1974 (P.L. 93-380), which amended Part B of the 
Education of the Handicapped Act. 
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Based on the above, any one or more of tb a following practices may con- 
■stitute a violation of Title VI or Title XX where there is an adverse 
impact on children of one or more racial or national origin groups or 
on children of one sex: 



Failure to establish and implement uniform 
nondiscriminatory criteria for the referral 
of students for possible placement in special 
education programs. 

Failure to adopt and implement uniform procedures 
for insuring that children and their parents or 
guardians are guaranteed procedural safeguards in 
decisions regarding identification, evaluation, and 
educational placement including, but not limited 
to the following: 



prior written and oral 
notice to parents or 
guardians in their primary 
language whenever the local 
or State education agency 
proposes to change the edu- 
cational placement of 
the child including a full 
explanation of the nature 
and implications of such 
proposed change; 

an opportunity for the 
parents or guardians to 
obtain an impartial due 
process hearing, examine 
all relevant records with 
respect to the classification 
of the child, and obtain an 
independent educational 
evaluation of the child; 

procedures to protect the 
rights of the child when 
the parents or guardians 
are not known, unavailable, 
or the child is a ward of 
the State, including the 
assignment of an individual, 
who is not an employee of 
the State or local educa- 
tional agency involved in 
the education of children, 
CO art as a surrogate for 
parents or guardians; 



provisions to insure that 
the decisions rendered in 
the impartial due process 
hearing referred to in part 
(b) above shall be binding on 
all parties, subject only to 
appropriate administrative 

or judicial appeal; and 

procedures to insure that, 
to the maximum extent 
appropriate, exceptional 
children are educated with 
children who are not excep- 
tional and that special 
classes, separate schooling, 
or other removal of excep- 
tional children from the 
regular education environ- 
ment occur only when the 
nature or severity of the 
exceptionality is such that 
education in regular classes 
with the use of suppltimentary 
aides and services cannot be 
achieved sat is factor ilv . 
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3. Failure to adopt and implement procedures to insure that test 
materials anO. other assessment devices used to identify, classify 
and place exceptional children are selected and administered in 

a manner which is non-discriminatory in its iinpart on children of 
any race, color, national origin or sex. 

Such testing and evaluation materials and procedures must be 
equally appropriate for children of all racial and ethnic groups 
being considered for placement in special education classes. 
In that regard procedures and tests must be used which measure 
and evaluate equally well all significant factors related to the 
learning process, including but not limited to consideration of 
sensorimotor, physical, socio-cultural and intellectual development 
as well as adaptive behavior. Adaptive behavior is the effectiveness 
or degree with which the individual meets the standards of personal 
independence and social responsibility expected of her or his age 
and cultural group. Accordingly, where -resent testing and evaluation 
"materials and procedures have an adverse impact on members of a 
particular race, national origin, or sex, additional or substitute 
materials and procedures which do not have such an adverse impact 
must be employed before placing such children in a special education 
program. 

4. Failure to assess individually each student's needs and assign her 
or him to a program designed to meet thosr individually identified 
needs • 

5. Failure to adopt and implement uniform procedures with respect to 
the comprehensive reevaluation at least once a year of students 
participating in special education programs. 

6. Failure to take steps to assure that special education programs 

will be equally effective for children of all cultural and linguistic 
backgrounds. 

School officials should examine current practices in their districts to 
assess compliance with the matters ^^et forth ia this nemorandum. A school 
district which determines that compliance problems currently exist in that 
district should immediately devise and implement a plan of remediation. 
Such a plan must not only include the redesign of a program or programs to 
conform to the above outlined practices, but also the provision of necessary 
reassessment or procedural opportunities for those students currently assigned 
to special education programs in a way contrary to the practices outlined, 
All students who have been inappropriately placed in a special education 
program in violation of Title VI ot Title IX requirements must be reassigned 
to an appropriate program and provided with whatever assistance may be 
necessary mo foster their performance in that program, including assistance 
to compensate for the detrimental effects of improper placement. 
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Some of the practices which may constitute a violation of Title VI or Title IX 
may also violate Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (P,L, 93-112), 
as amended by the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (P.L. 93-516) which prohibits 
discrimination on the basis of handicap; and other practices not addressed by 
this memorandum and not currently prohibited by Title VI or Title IX may be 
prohibited by that.Se ction* The Office for Civil Rights is currently 
■formulating the regulation to implement Section 504. 

School districts have a continuing responsibility to abide by this 
memorandum in order to remain in compliance with Title VI of the Ci^^il 
Rights Act of 1964 and Title XI of the Education Amendments of 1972. 



Martin Gerry 

Acting Director 

Office for Civil Rights 
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Conference PlannJng: In-service Training 
through Short-Term Conferences 
Clinic Session Handout 
Robert B. Maclntyre 
Ontatio Institute for the Study of Education 

"Fd like to put that new idea to work in my school /out 
how can I get my teachers to use it well?" **With this 
change in regulations, most of our mentally retarded stu- 
dents will be taught by regular teachers. How can we train 
them to meet the educational needs of the retarded?*' "I 
can't use the techniques I learned in college two years ago 
because the other teachers here don't understand them. 
How can I help my colleagues to catch up with the field?" 

Questions and perplexities of this nature are expressed 
again and again to anyone working to improve education of 
exceptional children today. With the rapidly changing com- 
plexion of special education during the sixties and the 
changes predicted for the seventies, in-service training and 
professional skill improvement of various sorts have become 
crucial to the maintenance of adequate education for handi- 
capped and special children. In addition, recent attempts to 
equip regular classroom teachers to work with children 
having learning problems, retardation, or emotional distur- 
bance have generated a variety of in-service training efforts. 
At the same time, traditional teacher conferences or meet- 
ings with their series of lengthy lectures (with or without 
media) and prestigious panels have come under fire as 
having limited information -giving functions, showing nc 
evidence of changing teacher behavior, and (perh;Hps most 
damning in the age of "hot'' media) being just plain dull. 
Obviously, effective in-service and conference techniques 
need to be borrowed, developed, modified, and tested for 
the special education field (e.g.. National Commission for 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards, 1965). 

Basic Assumptions 

Several basic assumptions underlie conference planning 
and management. First and most important is the assump- 
tion that the purpose of the conference is to change the 
behavior of the majority of the participants in some signifi- 
cant way. Participants should be able to do something 
which they could not do before or do something much 
better than they could before the conference. This assump- 
tion does not deny the validity of the information-giving 
conference but does suggest that the conference should 
proceed from information passing to actual use of the 
information by the participants. Since most of us read 
much faster than we listen and since conferences and meet- 
ings consume a tremendous number of professional ''ays 
when each participant is considered, print media w )uld 
seem better suited for simple information giving. 
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The second major assumption is that learning is an 
active, not a pas^e, function. For adults as well as chil- 
dren, most learning and change take place when the person 
is doing something and not when he is merely sitting and 
listening. Long years of college training have conditioned us 
to think that taking notes while someone else talks is 
enougli activity to ensure learning, even after we've been in 
the field long enough to realize that much of our prepara- 
tion to be teachers was neither sufficient nor particularly 
relevant. 

The last assumption involves t^ie notion that it is not 
eiiougli just to help someone, learn how to dp something. 
He also needs to learn to do it. All of us probably know 
how to teach better than we do now, but we probably have 
not committed ourselves to implementliig and maintaining 
such a technique. Therefore, a successful conference should 
provide opportunity for commitment to action and some 
means for support of that action. 

Planning Stage 

Statement of objectives. In planning a conference or 
in-service program in line with these assumptions, a critical 
first step is the clear statement of the objectives of the 
program. These objectives should be stated in terms ot the 
desired behavior of the participaiiir: and should imply evalu- 
ation criteria where possible. A few examples might help 
illustrate this point. 

Participants wOl write specific behavioral objectives 
to implement goals drawn from existing guides. 

Each conference group wOl complete a list of essen- 
tial functions for public school programs for seri- 
ously disturbed children. 

Participants will sequence selected materi.ils from 
simple to complex and will interpolate necessary 
intervening learning tasks. 

Participants wOl list sufficient data collection pro- 
cedures to accomplish the objectives of their evalu- 
ation, as previously stated. 

Participants will modify the room arrangement of 
their classrooms in ways which will facilitate multiple 
activities. 

For purists, these objectives can be further refined to 
include statements of .nteria and settings for observation. 
The important thing is that these are objectives which are 
behaviorally stated and capable of accomplishment. 

Specific input. The specification of the exact informa- 
tion to be presented is the next planning task. Wliile it may 
be gratifying to the ego to be able to throw out twice as 
many bits of information as anyone can take in, such 
ability is of limited value to the participants. Usually formal 
presentations should run no longer than 15 to 20 minutes. 
In that time it is possible to develop adequately one major 
point with a couple of subpoints, or possibly two major 
points. Where possible, these poinis are developed in 
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writing in advance aid are provided to the participants 
immediately aCser the presentation, thereby dealing w th 
any variation in note taking or attendance. 

Active fearnin^. Since it has been assumed that learning 
occurs through activity, the conference must include some 
provision for usks to be performed by the participant:*, and 
the spfxificarior of these tasks becomes a major planning 
funcrion. They must be specifically siated, able to be ac- 
complished in the time allotted (usually 10 to 30 minutes), 
and able to provide immediate feedback and confirmation 
where possiole. 

Two-part no-carbon-required paper has been used with 
good effects for preprinted task sheets The participants are 
able to keep a copy of all their work, session by session, 
and the conference personnel also have a record of how 
each individual is doing. The importance of thi§ feedback to 
the conference managers cannot be overemphasized. By 
using hourly task sheets, it has been possible to monitor the 
learning of up to 300 professionals ..d provide individual 
support where needed as well as to modify the formal 
presentations to illuminate points on which the majority of 
the group were not clear. 

Conference Organization 

S'Ttali znjups. The actual conferenc-e, institute, or in-ser- 
vice pro^itiai is usually designed to use small-group inter- 
acrion as a major learning setting. Tliese small groups, 
numbering between six and nine members, are structured 
shortly after registration and provide the place for individ- 
ual discussion, questioning, idea sharing, and mutual sup- 
port as wel* as become a relevant peer group for witnessing / 
one's comiuiinicnt toward a course of action. Group facili- 
tators are usually chosen in advance, although some recent 
experiences suggest that conference participants can form 
themselves into ad hoc groups and successfully select their 
own facilitators. In any case, it is importsnt that the first 
small-group session invoive acUvities which will facilitate 
the rapid development of a group feeling of belonging and 
identification. Asking participants to relate some thing 
which has happened to them or to wliich they are looking 
forward or suggesting that they say something nice about 
someone else in the group or themselves can have the 
desired effect. Some of the communication games de- 
veloped for small groups by the National Training Labora- 
tories of the National Education Association are also useful 
(Burke &Beckhard, 1970). 

Group facilitators, however chosen, need special support 
and training. They should be familiar v/ith the tasks for 
each day of the institute and should g^t a chance to share 
their experiences with each other and the rest of the con- 
ference personnel. Where possible, one of the conference 
staff should be skilled in small-group dynamics and should 
be available to the group facilitators for consultation and 
intervention if needed. 

Task oriented, f/Vne loaded scheduling. In scheduling the 
conference, a task-cychng pattern can be used effecriveiy^ 
This involves dividing the conference day into blocks bcgin- 
■ ning with a short formal presentation arid followed by 



iib idual or small-group work on the relevant task for that 
time block. Then the cycle begins again. For example, at an 
institute devoted to improving classroom management skills 
among teachers of the educable mentally retarded, the 
following was the second morning schedule. 
8:30- 8:50 Presentation on room arrangements for con- 
tingency management. 
8:50- 9:30 Participants design room arrangements on 
task sheets. . 

9:30- 9:50 Presentation on selection of instructional ma- 
terials and tasks. 
9:50-10:30 Selection of materials by participants from 
lists to match tasks on task sheet. Group, 
discussion of selections. 
10:30-10:45 Morning coffee break. 
10:45-11:05 Presentation on relationship of instructional 
objectives to necessary characteristics of ma- 
terials and media. 
11:05-11:45 Participant analysis of previously developed 
objectives to determine media requirements. 
11:45 Lunch. 

This rapid cycling between tasks performed in small 
groups and large-group presentation yielded several bene- 
fits. Participarits were able to maintain a high level of 
attentiveness because they knew *hey would be immedi- 
ately using information in the presentation and because 
they were not subjected to long periods of sitting without 
physical movement. The tight time schedule also provided a 
degree of i^ressure which kept groups on the topic and 
resulted i.i motivation to return to these activities, as is 
characteristic oi mcomplete tasks. 

Concern for die Individual 

Because this type of conference or institute makes 
unusual demands on the participant by asking that he 
demonstrate his newly acquired skills and competencies at 
each stage in the process, it is especially important that the 
conference organization and the conference staff demon- 
strate a concern for the individual and the effort he is 
expending. This concern can be shown in two formal ways 
and many informal ones. 

First, it is important that sessions begin and end on titne. 
When participants commit themselves and their time, there 
is an obligation not to waste their time or denigrate the 
persons by beginning sessions late or by extending them 
beyond the planned termination time. To end on time and 
not close out important interaction between participarits 
and speakers, ' pen interaction time should be allowed in 
the evening .-r .i other times when participants may discuss 
an issue at length with a speaker or leader. 

Another indication of concern for the individual is pro- 
vided by having detail work, such as registration, informa- 
tion handouts, task sheets, room assignments, and equip- 
ment, performed well in advance and completely. Such 
detail work sometimes seems to be too trivial to be con- 
sidered pan of the professional responsibility of running an 
in-service program, but education, of all professions, should 
appreciate the importance of having done its homework. 
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Informal indications of concern for the individual are 
many and varied. In one setting it was possible to have the 
management provide a small basket oi* fruit in the rooms of 
the participants. It is usually possible to arrange for cocoa, 
punch, or tea in addition to the omnipresent coffee ut 
break time. Fresh fruit in the afternoon is sometimes a 
welcome change from the doughnuts in the morning. 
Allowing sufficient time for a leisurely noon hour, if the 
conference is intense, or starting later in the mornings, it 
evening activities are irresistible and late, are ways of ad- 
justing the in-service training demands to human needs. In 
the same vein, having teaciiers' classes covered for ai\ iiour 
in the morning for in-service triiining rather than holding 
the sessions after school improves the process and the 
learning. Some planned social activities can add signifi- 
cantly to the success of a two- or three-day program. 

Conclusion 

At this point, it is probably apparent that a good in- 
service institute or conference contains many of the same 
elements as dc-os any good teaching program: (1) clearly 
stated objectives, (2) carefully selected procedures and 
techniques, (3) built-in feedback and evaluation for the 
conference staff, and (4) demonstrated concern for the 
individual. 
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Clinic Session Summary 
Robert Maclntyie 

Although the two clinic sessions covered material pre- 
sented in the prepared handout and considered various 
aspects of the present conference as example:! of different 
types of in-service training, two major points wciC raised 
which were noi e\ndent from the preplanned material. 
Father than recapitulate the entire clinic session, this sum- 
mary will focus on these two points. 

The first issue relates to the amount oi novel material 
and the number of procedures which one can include in a 



woiNshop. In general, it is advisable to maintain a substan- 
tial amount of procedure and 'Structure which has bee. 
tried in advance. This may be done by including presenta- 
tions, types of group interactions, specific tasics, scnedul 
of actiWties, etc., which have proved successful at previous 
workshops, in the cas*. of novel material or ap^^'oaches, it is 
adv;jable to pretest thrse on a group similar to that for 
which they are intend'^d. The lack of adequate pretest for 
the si;nulaiion material used here was a case m point. The 
avoidance of too much novelty and untried material, how- 
ever, n^ust not be carried to the point that nothing new is 
tried or no new auciiences are approached. 

Tlie second point of concern, which was emphasized by 
the present workshop, is involvement of the relevant stake- 
holders in the planning of the workshop to what ever degree 
is possible. Although there was considerable involvement of 
various stakeholders in the present workshop, including 
minority group representatives, this was not emphasized to 
all participants, and some groups were not involved^ for 
example, American Native Peoples, retarded youth, and 
others who might have felt they had a stake in these 
proceedings 

Involvement of stakohohJcrs in planning consists of sev- 
eral steps which could be added to the planning worksheets 
used at the conference. 

1. Identification of stakeholders. Who is involved, af- 
fected? 

2. Determination cf appropriate degree of Investment 
of various groups. For some segments of the stake- 
holder group a particular problem may be only one; 
among many: for another the same problem may 
be centra^ 

3. Establishing a degree of involvement in the plan- 
ning. Participants may be involved, for example, as 
sources of information only, as members of ad- 
visory groups, m the review of plans, or in decision 
making. 

4. Choosing means for collection of input data. Alter- 
natives are through infomial or formal question- 
naire, notes taken at advisory meeungs (Who does 
this?), recorded decliions, and so on. 

5. Revision of plans based on stakeholder input. 

In all of the above, it is necessary to establish and adhere 
to a reasonable t^.me schedule for the completion of critical 
stages of planning. Otherwise individuals not having total 
responsibility for the activity are in a position to delay 
planning, of having a pocket veto in effect, or the con- 
ference might go on as planned with some individuals 
feeling that their input was requested but not used. 
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. . . a LESA [Limited English Speaking Ability] Chicano child may be English 
monolingual, Spanish monolingual, Sp. nish-dominant bilingual, English- 
dominant bilingual, or a balanced Spanish and English bilingual. 



Issues Related to Assessment of Chicano Children 
Clinic Session Summary 
Ernest M. Bemal, Jr. 

In discussing nondiscriminatory assessment, special con- 
cerns and considerations apply to the tc. ting of children 
who are non-English-speaking, limited English speaking, and 
bihngua], for these children ordinnnly represent popula- 
tions which are not only culturally and experientially dif- 
ferent but also linguistically distinctive. The applications of 
tests designed for the English monolingual child-and more 
specifically for the speaker of standard English-cannot be 
assumed to be equally valid for children whose competence 
in English is marginal at best and for children whose bi- 
lingual capabilities may vary from very rich to barely com- 
petent, from the standard form of the languages to a 
dialectical variatior^. 

A useful concept for understanding the psychometric 
questions is that oUimiied English-speaking ability (LESA). 
A LESA Chicano child may be English monolingual, 
Spanish monolingual, Spanish-dominant bilingual, English- 
dominant bilingual, or a balanced Spanish and English bi- 
lingual. Competency or proficiency in English, not language 
dominance, is the issue here, for it is possible for a child to 
be both Spanish dominant and competent in English (as in 
the case of some gifted Chicano children). Furthermore, 
each of these categories is independent of normalcy; that is, 
language dominance is not to be confused with proficiency 
or normal language develi^pment. A particular child, for 
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instance, may be doniinant and proficient in Spanish but be 
appraised deficient o\n a test of language in English, while 
another Spanish-dominant child may be deficient in both. 
Clearly, different diagnoses are in order. 

To complicate the inatt^^ further, Chicano children from 
the lower socioeconomic cla^s are frequently speakers of 
dialects of both English and Spanish and lack the experi- 
ence to take typical standardized group or individual tests 
validly (much like black populations), particulariy those 
which emphasize the extensive use of standard English or 
Spanish language stimuli or responses, such as tests of 
general mental ability. 

This author's research indicates that a great source of 
measurement error exists :n the testing situation itself, ana 
that the result i? lower scores on ter»ts of important cogni- 
tive operations. To improve these results, this author tried 
•several procedures which can be foun:l in the literature on 
eighth-grade blacks and Chicanos prior to administering 
tests to them. These procedures were 

1. Matching the examiner with the subject by eth- 
nicity. 

2. Organizing students into small groups for ttsting 
and warm-up. 

3. Having the examiner spend a few minutes establish- 
ing rapport with the subjects by speaking the dia- 
lect or language with which they identified. 

4. Preparing similar items for the subjects to practice 
on, giving them an opportunity to articulate why 
they answered in certain ways and saving them 
feedback on these items. 

Many group and individualized tests can be adapted with 
some of these procedures without affecting standardized 
administration, and these tests are preferred over reformed 
tests or instruments which have been translated ad hoc. 
Whenever possible, children should be tested in both En- 
glish and Spariish, but result should be interpreted cau- 
tiously. Adaptive behavior scales (such as Mercer's) may be 
used for additional data. 
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. . . because of these inadequate procedures of evaluating student abilities and 
student attainment literally thousands of Indian chi!dren have been put down, 
discouraged from aspiring to formal education, and brought to be ashamed of 
the culture to which ti.ey have historical allegiance. 
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I 

HISTORICAL PATTERNS _0 F STUDENT EVALUATION^ 



The history of evaluation of students, in general, has: 

^followed a pattern of measuring how many of the facts 
or data to which the student has been exposed have been 
retained, understood, and can be given back on an examination, 

°been to use tests constructed by national commercial testing 
companies or agencies, and, 

°been to assume that the tests of the data learning are an 
accurate measure of what students can learn. 

Some of the implications of this conception of evaluation 
have been: 

^tracking of students by ability (IQ tests) and unequal 
access to the curriculum for those students scoring 
in the top six stanines on ntlional comparative tests, 

^special education placement of many minority students whose 
educational problems in the open school systems have less 
to do with their abilities than with cross-cul tur^il 
influences, and, 

"^that remediation is initiated prior to the initial learning 
accomplished for which the remediation is a cure. 



Many Indian children for instance, have been: 

"improperly identified as low ability and uncooperative 
students , 

"placed in special educat'-^n and "language incompatibility' 
programs due to the many c'tural influences which may have 
precluded successful achievement in the public schools, and, 

"given special assignments and considered remedial prospects, 
when these Indian students have not learned the material 
the first time through. 



^Presented at Conference, "With Bias Towards Hone," held at 
Atlanta, Georgia, January 18, 1976. 
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Because of these inadequate procedures of evaluating student 
abilities and student attainment, literally thousands of Indian 
children have been: 

"^"put down," 

^discouraged from aspiring to formal education, and, 

®have come to be ashamed of the culture to which they have 
historical allegiance. 



Indian children have often been considered as part of the 
"linguistic incompatibility" classification in schools where the 
curriculum is ^^r^asented primarily in English. 

Tl»e above error and others have been compounded when teachers 
and other professional school staff have not become informed about 
the vari: ^s which are of special importance to the different 
tribal nai-ions. 

Teachers and other professionals, for instance, who are not 
aware of certain taboos and cultural variables which influence 
the behavior and perceptions of Indian students, are poorly 
equipped tf set educational procedures for those students. Just 
a few examples of these influences can be indicated in the 
Navaho's concern for dead animals, the general respect Indian 
children have for elders , the avoidance Apaclie students demonstrate 
for physical deformity, etc. These are many influences which 
are pervasive to different tribal nations. Those who v/ould work 
with Indian students should know about and be able to work within 
these influences. 

Some form of alternative assessment has been needed for 
Indian children whose school experiences often dictate the 
futures which are possible for them in an open society. 

II 

' ALTERNATIV t ASSESSMENT: ^' SOME CURR HHT TESTS 

There are several writers today who have addressed themselves 
to the alternative asses-:nent problem. 

The B.I.T.C.H. test,^ for instance is designed to assess 
the vocabulary of Blacks in terms of their cultural 
awareness in a way parallel to the use of vocabulary 
assessment of Anglos based on Anglo culture. 



^''Violations of Hupan Civil Rights: Tests and Use of Tests," Rej^ort 
erf the Tenth National Co nference on Civil and Human Rights iji Education 
National Education Association, 1972, pg. 17, 
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For example, the word "pick" is used in place of "comb." 
An Afro haircut would not need a comb. This Black 
Intelligen ce Test of Cultural Homogeneity is a plea for an 
equal chance^ in the game of evaluation. According to its 
author, a child who knows Malcolm X's birthday and the 
date of his assassination shows as much intelligence as the 
child who knows Washington's birthday. This te^^.^. , then, 
wants to make the language of educational eva1u^2 "''on attentive 
to the cultural syndrome of Black culture. 

Another attempt to produce clearer test results for 
minorities is the A.B. I.C . test of Mercer and Lewis/ 
These investi^^ have tried to find a way to 

differentiate » intally handicapped child from the 
minority, child , j merely tests as a retarded child. 
Adaptive behavior was conceptualized as an individual's 
ability to play ever more complex social roles in a 
progressively widening circle of social systems. 

The main point of the A.B. I.C . seems to be to compare 
the normal distribution curves of children in their 
own cultural habitat to the iiunual curve of the open 
society on items drawn from the open society. 

If a child scores low on the test designed for his owr. 
system, he is probably mentally handicapped. However, 
if the child scores high on the test based on his ov/n 
system and only normal or low on the open social norms, 
it can be assumed that he is quite bright and even gifted. 
The problem is ours as teachers. 

These new tests are referred to here to indicate the 
emerging concern for children's school evaluations.^ 
They also point up two other more devastating questions: 

(1) Are we clear about what "norms" mean and how 

tney must be clearly used in all written materials 
evaluating students? 

(2) Are we clear about what measurement means in terms 
of differentiating content items ^ and abstraction 
skills, models used in constructing measurement 
instruments and models for Identifying thought 
patterns? ^» ^ 

') 

^ Taken from an unpublished pamphlet by Jane R. Mercer and June F. 

Lewis entitled. "Adaptive Behavior Inventory for Children," 1972-73 

Standardization Edition. 
^ It should be pointed out that it is never adequate to respond to a 

vocabulary item with a definition of the usage for the word. The 

classification of the term in a generic frame is the issue. Abstraction 

skills get the best score. 
^ Colleen S. Decker and T. Fra^nk Saunders, "Some Theoretical Considerations 

of Measurement: A Philosophic Analysis," Proceeding s of the Far Western 
^ Philosophy of Education Society ^ Pomona, Cal iforma, 1972. 
^ Decker , S. " Col 1 een , "Symbol 1 ng : Thi nki ng , Culture, and Alternative 

Assessment," paper presented to the Far Western Philosophy of Education 

Society, San Francisco, December 1973. 
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The major difficulties of these "alternative assessments" 
then, are to b3 found in their continuation of the basic theme 
that there is a norm or a base from which students can be compared 
v/ith one another on different subject matter tests and on cultural 
items. Yet, what does it gain a student to learn to fit in his 
own culture as well as in the dominant culture in \^hich he finds 
himself in terms of two different norms? 

These "alternative tests" do explain whether a student is 
indeed a "'low-achiever" on both tests formulated for two different 
"cultures." However there are no instr-ucHo7ial components established 
for correcting educational problems of the "low achievers. " 

\ A different basis for evaluating for diagnosis; and instruction 
Is (leeded to assure each stucent of success in education and 
society. Non-failure evaluation must be designed to support each 
student in his search for self-respect and for success in the open 
market place of ideas. 



Ill 

AL TERf^TIVE ASSESSMENT : A BASIC DESIGN AND AN ILLUSTRATION 



Let us assume for a minute that each student has a way of 
learning material. Each student even has a way of not learning 
material. These "ways" can be defined as learning habits. Can we 
establish some simple but incisive ways of diagnosing and 
instructing students in terms of their particular learning Jiabit 
patterns? 

WhaL is needed is a way of identifying the educational 
problems of children which does not puni:>:i them for language, 
culture, or motivational differences. 

What is needed is a way of locating the learning habits and 
thought styles of children such that the success of thestudent 
in schools is assumed, by helping the student learn to leaim^^ 

\ 
\ 

^Saunders, T. F. with Decker, Colleen, Double Think , Farmington Press, 
Tucson, Arizona 1973. 

Decker, Colleen, Saunders T. F., Title III, Learning to Learn Proposal, 

lucson (Arizona) School District No. 1, 1974. ^ \ 

Blake, \l. F. , "Evaluation Report," Title III, Learning ^ to' Learn Proj ct, 

Tucson (Arize d) School District No. 1, October 1975. i 

Decker, Colleen, "Model Meaning: Theory, Taxonomy, and Reconstruction," 

Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, The 'University of Arizona, 1974. 

Saunders, T. F. and Blake, R. F., "Evaluation: A Theoretical Analysis," 

Fd^ Western Philosophy of Education Society, San Jose, California, 1975. 

Saunders, T. F. and Spector, I. L., "Evaluation Design," FWPES, 

San Jose, California, 1975. 
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This concept carries with U. the assumptions that: 

**a student will leam by selecting a certain kind of material 
from the data to which the student is exposed, 

°that the student will repeat the same pivce^s of selection 
time after time in different situations, and, 

°that when a student can identify for himself the way he 
(selects material and the student understands the options 
for the ways of selecting material, the student wil"! 
learn in the usual sense of the word, more effecwively. 

The diagnostic/instructional strategies for implen.e:iting 
these learning habit identification procedures have been formulated 
and used in several different educational frameworks with students 
of all grade levels and with students representing a full range- 
of cultural backgrounds. 

While it is not within the parameters of this short statement 
to make an extensive presentation of this alternative assessment 
package, it is appropriate to present a brief explanation and example 
of how the diagnostic process is used. 

The key to this concept is found in the assumption that students 
and people in general, may "prefer" to deal with one of three 
different kinds of data: 

K Specifics J details^ or direct information. 

2. Connections between ideas ^ critical reviews, interpretive 
concepts, or inferential meanings. 

3. Values^ grand scale perspectives, goalb, or purposes. 

The Learning to Learn pattern classifies each student's responses 
into one of the above categories. It has been found that each of 
us does indeed "prefer" habitually to focus on one of the above 
options, usually to the exclusion of the other two possibilities. 

Students who have been "diagnosed" as forming their learning 
habits through one of the 'three emphases can be instructed rather 
quickly in the ways that they learn and in the possibilities of 
their using one of the other emphases as a basis for other learning 
situations. 

Once a student can identify for himself the usual or habitual 
learning patterns he uses, it is but a short step to improving 
each specific learning attainment score. The increased deliberateness 
of facing a learning experience in addition to the idea framework 
of the three different emphases and all that they entail do produce 
for each student the ways he learns to leam. 

Try an illustration at the second grade level. 

Situation: a student is shown a picture of something with 
which he is familiar. 

°A form is use-^ to record the kind of response given to the 
Q question of "^^hat do you see here?" 
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'The form 



Values 



Infers 




II 


II 




Describes 








II 



places the student's 



response in one of the sequences on the basis of the criteria 
set for each type of response, i.e.» 

Was the answer a desjription of the components of 
thf^ picture such as "a boy," "a house," "an apple," 
"a tree," etc. 



Was the response an interpretation or an inference from 

the components of the picture such as "The boy is happy 

to be going home," "The weather is bad and the boy is 

unhappy because he wants to go out to play," etc. 

Was the responS'e of a value type which places a special 
meaning on the picture such as "Everyone ought to get 
along and be nice," "The boy wants to cooperate because 
he knows we do best what we do together." 



The diagnosis from this single example of this alternative 
assessment process is made when the student (from whatever culture, 
with whatever language, at whatever stanine) continues to respond 
on different tasks from one of these three emphases. Once a profile 
of the habitual emphases of performances is drawn, the student can 
be given tasks which encourage a deliberate change in emphases to 
different learning habit patterns, e.g., 

A student can be asked to give only those responses that are 
appropriate to a given emphasis, i.e., details, inferences, 
and/or values. When the student "sees" the differences 
made in the scores on standardized tests he takes, this 
Learning to Learn is reinforced. 



WITH BIAS TOWARD NONE 



IN SUt4I'lARY* 

Thi5 example of the Learning to Learn diagnosis pattern 
illustrates one item used in a comprehensive system aimed at 
alternative assessment for students. It should be noted that 
the three emphases referred to in the assessment sequence seem 
to exhaust the posssibility of responses to material. Students 
can decide y infei\ or place values on anything which they confront. 
For a student to know how to select an emphasis and to use the 
attending strategies for each emphasis is to: 

°give a student a special purchase on his own learning process^ 

^give a teacher direction in instructional materials and 
teaching strategies, and to, 

^give the educational enterprise a subtle reorientation in 
the ways of diagnosing and instructing children of all 
cultural and linguistic backgrounds in a non-failure, highly 
structured, educational pattern. 



EPILOGUE 

The importance of formulating cross-cultural educational 
patterns of instruction and evaluation which are non-threatening 
and highly motivating* for students of all types cannot be 
stressed too heavily. 

Education in our society should assure each student open and 
easy access to all facets of the school curriculum. Since assessment 
tends to establish the parameters within which educational delivery 
and materials are formed, the place of alternative assessment in the 
public schools must be increased and made as system-wide as possible. 
Assessment is meaningless unless it is meaningful for those being 
assessed. 



♦Extensive material and modules have been prepared and are being 
set into a composite package for use in all school situations. 
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Issues Related to Assessment of Asian-American Children 
Clinic Session Handout 
Toshiaki Hisama 

Department of. Special Education 

Southern Illinois University at Carbondale 

The problems in assessing Asian-American handicapped 
children are th'-ee-fold In' 'here is a lack of cognizance 
regarding the diversi ^1 's^ Asian-American group itself. 
Second, the structuic o( langu : in most cases is so unique 
that a bilingual appr acl< Lippik.iDie to otiicr Indo-European 
languages may not he use Third, perhaps the impact of 
minority group status on Asian-American handicapped chil- 
dren will be greater on their social development than in the 
cognitive area. 

Diversity 

It is very little understood that the Asian-Americ::n 
group has a great deal of diversity within itself. A stcivo- 
typic notion is that they all look alike, and therefore, ila y 
think, behave, and act alike. In the United States, there arc 
more than half a million Americans of Japanese descent, 
and the number of the Chinese Americans far exceeds that 
number. In addition, there are Koreans, PhilHpinos, Indo- 
nesians, Thais, Indians, Cambodians, Pakistanis, Bangla 
deslies, Burmese, Vietnamese, and Micronesians. Grantcu 
that these people have commonality in their physical ap- 
pearance, thwir cultures arc so much diversified that it is 
:ilniosl impossible to generahze about them under one label 
. ')f Asian American?. Tlieir languages, child-rearing patterns, 
attitudes toward education*^ acluevement motivation, etcet- 
era, are as much different as those between blacks in the 
United States and those in, for instance, Zaire. 

It should be also pointed out that there is a great deal of 
diversity even within one ethnic group. For example, while 
the Issei (first-generation Japanese Americans) totally re- 
tained the culture from the old country, the Nissei (second- . 
.- generation Japanese Americans) situated between the Issei 
and the Sansci (third generation) in terms of their cultural 
assimilation. The Yonsei (fourth generation) who are now 
reaching school age are totally ^^American," unlike the Issei 
and the Nissei, in that English is the only language they 
speak. 

If one fails to recogni/.c the cultural diversity mentioned 
above, perhaps psychological damage will be inllictcd upon 
growing children. 

Structure of Language 

VVlicn assessmg llio nnnorilv group child for hilingualisin, 
for instance, of tnglish and Spani>li, it is possible fiisl to 
test his dominance m language and then adnnnisier llie lest 

o 
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in his dominant language. The Spanish version of the 
Wechsler IntelUgence Scale for Children (WlSC) is now 
available for this purpose. It seems to be a practice to take 
the higher score the child achieved if the test is adminis- 
tered in both English and Spanish. 

In the case of Asian-American handicapped children, 
however, the situation is entirely different. The three Asian 
groups, specifically Chinese, Japanese, and Koreans, use 
Chinese characters which number approximately 6,000 and 
are committed to memory for everyday use. The number of 
characters used among the Chinese- population- is much- 
greater. It is not uncommon to meet a person who is 
bilingual in oral language in, for example, both Japanese 
and English. However, it is extremely difficult to find one 
who can administer the WISC bilingually because of the 
language problem. This is particularly true when administer- 
ing achievement tests in which the test administrator and 
the child must use Chinese characters. In practical situa- 
tions, if the teacher has a child of whom she suspects 
pseudoneutral retardation because of language problems, 
she should seek a qualified bilingual tester, as must legally 
be done in the state of Illinois, or withhold diagnosis until 
pertinent information is obtained. 



The Impact of Being Asian-American on 
Cognitive and Social Development 

The existing literature, even though it is meager in quan- 
tity, indicates that the impact of minority group status on 
intellectual development is miniinal. In most cases, extreme 
low scores are due to the child's unfamiliarity with the 
English language because of his recent entry into the United 
States. It appeiirs that the effect of cultural deprivation and 
problems inherent in bilingualism do not play a crucial role 
in the case of blacks, Chicanos, and native Americans. The 
impact, however, seems to be greater on social develop- 
ment, in the motivational, emotional, and attitudinal areas. 

As some investigators report, being a member of the 
minority group in terms of physical and psychological dif- 
ferences creates a crisis in identity. This is seen among the 
Yonseis; that is, while a member of this group regards 
himself as an American, in the everyday situations he en- 
counters, he is treated as a foreigner. Also, the Japanese 
group in particular is known for its higli achievement moti- 
vation. Parents tend to push their children \o attain the 
higher social status. Pressured from outside and inside, 
these children often recognize a way to escape through 
flight to emotional disturbance and suicidal tendencies, 
lliere are some reports supporting the theory thac frustra- 
tion among Asian Americans tends to take the form of 
internal aggression. While it should be emphasized that the 
dearth of literature particularly in this area does not war- 
ram generalized conclusions regarding social development, 
the development of the concept of self in terms of interests, 
attitudes, motivation, and emotions should not he dealt 
with in the same manner as that for middle-class white 
American. In the case of the handicapped Asian Americans, 
the problem becomes severe in that they must cope with 
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general soci.'.l adversities and their own physical and mental 
handicaps. 



Oinic Su:t?mary 
Toshtiaki Hisama 

In two morning sessloiiij concerning Asian-American 
handicapped children, the lol lowing were brouglit up and 
discussed. 

1. The diversity within the Asian-American group was 
discussed by this author in his problem statement paper and 
^"PP^^^^_^ practitioners who make daily contact witli 
Asian-Arnerican handicapped chidren. Participants from 
Guam and Trust Territory Islands pointed out that in 
addition to dealing with diversified ethnic groups, they 
encounter such dilTercnt languages as English, pidgin En- 
gHsh, Japanese, Korean, Tagalog, Timorase, and Spanish. 

Some unique cultural patterns in Guam and Trust Terri- 
tory Islands were discussed. Traditional rolco of female 
members place heavy emphasis on family chores rather than 
academic pursuits. A consequence of this sociological dif- 
ference could be that girls tend *o be academically retarded 
and will thus be recipients of special education services, 
although the matriarchal pattern seems to be breaking 
down. 

in the case of sgine Oriental children, extreme shyness is 
noted. Tliis is noticeable in the form of reticence; that is, 
some children speak only when they are spoken to. This 
may be mistaken for mutism in an extreme case.. Differ- 
ential diagnosis should be made by professionals before the 
cliild is placed in a special education class. 

2. Psychological tests used ior tl:e diagnosis ot handi- 
capped children were discussed next. For intellectual assess- 
ment, the following tests are used for practical purpo.ses: 
the Goodenough-IIarris Dra\v-\-Mun Test, the Ravens 
Progressive Matrices, Cattel's Culiure-Fair Test, and llie 
Bender Gestalt Test. 

As discussed in llisaini'.'s critique ut' the papers preSL-ntcd 
at the conference, there arc problems in using the so-called 
culture-fair tests with minority group handicapped children. 
A group - . en suggested a moratorium' on the I'se of stan- 
dardized intelligence tests until appropriate unbiased instru- 
ments can be developed. Tlie same suggestion can he [uade 
about the -culture -fair tests, because tliey are not culture 



fair as the name indicates. However, it would be futile to 
wait for a culture-free or culture-fair test because of the 
very nature of the tests. Also, even thougli we can expect a 
better test in terms of culture fairness, special education 
services should be rendered to handicapped children while 
we wait for the test to be constructed. For all practicai 
purposes, it appears that the tests mentioned by the partici- 
pants are the ones generally used for the diagnosis of 
handicapped children. In the meantime, what the tester 
should practice is to be more keenly aware of cultural 
biases involved in a test and to eliminate these itnms from 
consideration for the finai diagnosis.' 

Th is el iin i na t i ori se e ni s t o b e p r a c t i c c d i n H a w a i i , G ua m , 
:uk1 Trust Territory Islands. A participant n entioned that 
wht'n using ihe Peabody Picture Vocabulary one must be 
cautious about its cultural bias. Plate . 20, for example, 
shows a picture of a chimney, which most children on those 
islands have never seen. 

Also, practical suggestions, in addition to the careful 
handling of test results, for the diagnosis of mental retarda- 
tion were given by Dr. H. E. Somerville of Guam. It was 
suggested in case of doubtful test results because of the 
cliild's language problems to put more emphasis on teacher 
observation and whether other mentally retarded children 
are found in the fam'ly. The former suggestion i*^ particu- 
larly plausible in that a well-tiained, experienced teacher's 
judgment is as good as that of? diagnostician. 

3. The assessment problems connected wi'h the latest 
newcomers to this country, the Vietnamese, were discussed. 
This group is so new that there seem to be virtually no 
qualified persons to test children in Vietnan^ese' A partici- 
pant mentioned that she had been asked to test a child 
simply because she was the only qualified bilingual psychol- 
ogist (Spanish and English) in her school distnct. It was also 
mentioned that since Vietnam had been under the influence 
of French culture, some children are bilingu:il in Viet- 
namese and French. If this is tlie case, a qualified psycholo- 
gist in French may be helpful. An interesting social phe- 
nomenon was that children from upper-class families had 
attended school where subjects were taugiit in French, 
creating a psychological caste system between upper-class 
and middle- and lower-clas:. Vietnamese. Obviously, .some 
Vietnamese children have brouglit with them tiie remnants 
of tliis system, making their adjustment to public schools 
difficiilt. 
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Clinic Session Handout 
Joan Bart el 
MELRS, Chapel Hill 
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\ RESOURCES FOR NON-DISCRIMINATORY ASSESSMENT AND PROGRAMMING 
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\ EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES INFORMATION CENTER (ERIC) 
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\CEC INFORMATION CENTER 
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\ 
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Complete descriptions of the 'program models are available in the 
collections of ERIC and the CE6, Information Center. The numbers 
following each program report i^<^ntify its location in RESOURCES 
IN EDUCATION (RIE) , a collection abstracts, and in the ERIC 
microfiche files available at most State Departments of Education 
and university libraries. \ 

Descriptions of additional program model9s and resources for assess- 
ment and staff training can be requested fVom the CEC Information 
Center through its information retrieval services and publications. 
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PROGRAM MODELS FOR ASSESSMENT 



DEMONSTRATION CENTER FOR LANGUAGE HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
Education Service Center, Region 4 
Houston, Texas 

Teter, Ralph 0.. Ed. . Handbook: The Operation of Programs for Language 

■Handicapped Children, 167p.,, 1973. . . ED 09e 791 
Describes all components of the program including needs assessment, 
screening and appraisal procedures and instruments, instructional 
materials and strategies, and staff development. 

Teter, Ralph 0. Research Monographs : Vol, 1, No. 1-10, 31p., 1973 

ED 096 794 

Evaluations of the program in terras of incidence, instrument selection, 
learner characteristics, use of media and teaching techniques and staff 
at titudes . 

Miller, Max D. Research Monographs: Vol. 2, No, 1-7, 23p., 1973 

ED 096 795 

Evaluations of the program in terras of impact on child, staff roles and 
administrative attitudes. 

Miller, Max D., Ed. Research Design and Results, 57p, 1973. 

ED 096 792 

Evaluation of three treatments aWiH children: regular class placement 
and provision of training an^Tmaterials to regular teacher; regular class 
placeiment with resource room; and special class placement. Children in 
the regular class achieved less than "unidentified" children, but with 
specialized support, children gain more than the "unidentified." 



CRISIS INTERVENTION PROGRAM 

Ecucational Research and Development Center 
State University of New York- 
Buffalo, New York 

Dirr, Peter J. and Anderson, Sarah M. Design and Documentation of Im- 
proved Instructional Programs for Disadvantaged Handicapped Children, 
Final Repo:t., 53p. , July, 1974 ED 094 535 

Descri.bes a learning style inventory to diagnose and prescribe instruction 
at une primary level and the use of a computer for diagnosing needs and 
prescribing instructional programs in mathematics and language art.s. 
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CHILD STUDY CENTER 

Howard County Public Schools 
8045 Route //32 

Clarksville, Maryland 21029 
Gertrude Justison, Coordinator 

Little, Sara J. et al. Overview of the Child Study Center, Bulletin 
of the Orton Society , V. 24, p. 106-121, 1974. 

An interdisciplinary diagnostic service for learning disabled children 
(k-3) which includes parent interview regarding developmental history, 
medical examination, psychological evaluation, speech and language 
evaluation, psychiatric evaluation, and visual examination and a training 
program for diagnostic/prescriptive teachers. 

BEHAVIORAL CHARACTERISTICS PROGRESSION (BCP) 
Santa Cruz County Schools 
Santa Cruz, California 

Guides for the Management of Special Education Programs. 
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ihe management system includes tools for determining individual learner 
objectives, specifying manpower needs, evaluating staff performance, 
and program budgeting. 

COMP (COMPUTERIZED OPERATIONAL MATERIALS PRESCRIPTION) 
Cooperative Educational Service Agency 3 
Gillette, V/isconsin 

Peterson, Ludwig A. COMP (Cc^mputer i?-ed Operational Materials Prescriptior) , 

17p. , ED 094 539 

An individual Lzed reading program for EMR students which provides teachers 
a record of reading skills mastered and not mastered and materials lor 
subsequent instruction. This nationally recognized program has signlficar.' 
reading gains at a cost of $10 per pupil. 
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A SYSTEM OF MULTICULTURAL PIUR/LTSTIC ASSESSMENT 
Riverside, California 

Mercer, Jane. The Pluralist!'". Assessment Project: Sociocul turai 
Effects in Clinical Assessment, Scho ol Psychology Diges t, 
V. 2, No, A, plO-18, February, 1973.* 
Describes the development of culti-cultural pluralistic assessment 
norms for Mexican American, Black and Anglo children, ages 5-11, 

Mercer, Jane. Crosscuitural Evaluation of Exceptionality ,.. E.qcus on 

Exceptional Chi lcren , V. 5, No, A, p8-i5 , September, 1973, 

Describes the development and use of the Adaptive Behavior Inventory 
for Children (ABIC) for assessing the abilities and exceptionalities 
for Mexican American,, Black and Anglo children. 

Mercer, Jane. ^ P'' ' a] Istic Diagnosis in the Evaluation of Black and 
, Chicano ' • A P-ocedure for Taking Sociocultural 

Variables ^ . Account in Clinical Assessment. American 
Psycholo,; ;'.ca I . psociation Convention, Washington, D.C., 

Sept,:-r i^)7:. ED 055 145 

The study ex air. < '"if/:-: I'rc effects of considering cultural factors^ social 
adjustments ar ' tre-'a*. i : patterns In interpreting clinical measures, 
Rediagnosis o .'.♦^m cp^ ^ren using these procedures showed chat 75% 
of these chilci 'cm :i not have been placed in special classes if 

cult. ire and ad behavior had bei considered in their original 

evalua tion. 

Mercer, Jane. A ^'ulicy Sratiement on Assessment Procedures and the 
Rights of Chilc^r^'i. Harvard E duca tional R_ev_i_^j^v ^- ' 
p125-Ul. Febri::.ry, 1974.* 



PARENT/CHILD HOME STI>aJL'U'TON THE MARSH/ : 3 : . r.OJECT*' 
Marshall-Poweshiek Join. C-ruitv School System 
Marshal Itowii , xowa 

Roecker , Vicky L. tL. a]. Behavioral Prescription Guide. Manual Ila: 

Communicr:t:i oa. ED 079 918 

Kei.ser , Arlene F. et. al . Behavioral Proscription Guide. Manual lib: 

Motor. ED 079 919 

Smith, Lir.da I. et. al. Behavioral Prescription Guide, Manual Tic: 

Social. ED 079 920 

Donahue, Mictael J. et. al. Home St imul-.ition of Handicapped Children; 

Par It Guide. ED 079 921 

Don-ihue, Mici iel J. et. al. Behavioral Devo bipmeut Profile. Manual 1. 

ED 079 917 

Tins 1^; r.ini :->as devel'-ood behav I (ir.i ! i h j c^c t: i ves and c ra tf^^, i es lo uiil 
parc-a ': - i n presc rifjt Ive ':ea(^ii i nj; of the Lr hand i capped chi Idrer. . 

Incltaed <ire a tra'nin^; / . ram for parL*nts and a dia.'^nostic in.s t rumen t , 
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Clinic ^AUhi.^ xry 
Joan Bart' i 

Th& basic objective of ne .'ic on informatu h s : irces 
was to give participants an opf'»»-t unity to examine some of 
the sources of informati: ".i w uci arii listed t{* igliout the 



con iC'j^Pve report. Copies^of reference works, major papers, 
catalogs, and bibliographies were circulated for the informa- 
tion of the participants. The major information services and 
the procedure for using them were also presented. 

To make the most effective use of the resource of the 
participants, the clinics focused primarily on discussion of 
resources known to them. In these discussions there was 
considerable interest expressed in ideas for identifying and 
using local resources. There was also a concern expressed 
about the use of the local learning resource system to 
disseminate resource information. 



. . . one has to recognize that despite the dearth of instruments which could be 
considered adequate for evaluating the efforts of bilingual education programs 
and the learning process of bilingual Puerto Rican children, the need for 
evaluating these scill remains. 
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Issues Related to Assessment of Puerto Rican Children 
Qinic Session Handout 
Olga Aran-Mendez 
Agency for Child Developnient 
New York, New York 



METROPOLITAN READINESS TESTS 
Tests Description and General Data 



AUTHORS 



GROUP SIZE 



Gertrude H. Hildreth 
Nellie L: Griffiths 
Mary E. McGauvran 

PIE LISHER 

harcourt. Brace & World, Inc. 

DATE OF PUBLICATION 

1965 



A maximum of 15 pupils per group 
Ar^'I NISTR ATT-\' 

Test is completed in three sess I ons . 
However, if . the Draw-a-man test Is 
given, another testing session m.ust 
be planned f or . 

T^y^EpUIRED 

Approxim.;te]y 60 minutes Item-by- 
Item timing required for tests 1, 2, 
A and 5. Separate time required for 
tests 3 and 6 . 



FOR>IS 
A and B 



FORMAT 

A booklet with the 6 subtests made 
up of 106 items is provided. 



GENERAL PURPOSE OF THE TEST : These tests "were devised to measure the 
extent to which school beginners have developed in the several skills 
and abilities that coniribute to readiness for first-grade instruction 
and to provide teachers with inf ormation helpful . in classifying students. 
The authors^ contention is that the most important elements for success 
in the first grade are the fol]:>wing ones: 

1) Comprehension and *-he use of oral language 

2) Visual perception and the use of oral language 

3) Auditory discrimination 

4) Richness of verbal concepts 

5) General mental ability; capaciLy to infer and to reason 

6) Knowledge of numerical and quantitative relationships 

7) Sensory-motor abilities of the kind required in handwriting, 
writing of numerals and drawing 

8) Aderuate attentiveness ; the ability to sit quietly, to listen 
and to follow directions 
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GROUP TO UHICH TESTS ARE A PPLICABLE : Designed for testing pupils at 
the end of the kindergarten year of the beginning of the first grade. 



DEFCRTPTION OF THE SUB-TESTS: 



Test 1; 



Test 2: 



Test 3: 



Test 4; 



Test 5; 



Tost 6: 



Test 7: 



W ord Meaning - "A 16-itGm picture vocabulary test." The 
child marks from three (3) pictures, the one that corre- 
sponds to the word the examiner names. 



TIME: 15 seconds 



MAXIMU>1 SCORE: 16 



L isten ing - "A 16-item test of ability to comprehend phrases 
and sentences instead of individual words." From three (3) 
pictures, the child marks the one which best fits the situation 
describee^ by the examiner. 



TIME: 15 seconds 



MAXIMUM SCORE: 16 



Matching - "A 16-item test of visual perception involving 
the recognition of similarities," The child marks the one 
of three (3) pictures which is similar to a picture presented 
by the examiner. 



TIME: total subtest-5-1/ 2 minutes 



MAXI>nJM SCORE: 16 



Alphabe t - "A 16-item test of ability to recognize lower-case 
letters of the alphabet." The child marks the letter named 
by the examiner from among four (^) letters. 

TIME: 10 seconds per item MAXIMUM SCOPE: 16 

Numbers - "A 26-item test of number k.iowledge." The test 
measures knowledge of numbers ranc'ng from simple recognition 
of a written number co simple arithmetic computations. 



TIME: 15 second per items 



MAXIMUM SCORE: 26 



Copyi ng - "A 14-item test which measures a combination of visual 
perception and motor control." The cliild is :>sked to copy a 
series of figures. 



TIME: Total subtest - 7 minutes 



^LAuXIMUK SCORE: 14 



An "optional test Draw-n~Man", provides an ind^x of intellectual 
maturity. This is an adaptation of one drawing from the Goodenough- 
Harris Drawing Test, published in 1963 by Harcourt, Brace cS. World 
Inc. The child is asked to make n picture of a man. The key for 
scoring the test and the directions arc? provided in test .nanual, 



TIMF-:: 10 n;inutes 



MAXIMUM SCORF.: fined 
criter ia for ca to^;or ics 
r : I n i?, i n ^; f r om C a t e ^; o r y A 
(Superior) to Cntof^orv I 
(Inmature) . 
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TEST CRITIQUE IN TERMS OF ITS ADEQUAC Y IN ASSESS ING THE PUERTO RIC AN 
CHILD: 

The comments which follow represent an effort to answer the 
following questions: 

1. Is the MRT an adequate instrument to measure the 
readiness of a Puerto Rican child to do first 
grade work? 

2. How will the use of the test results affect the 
educational progress of the child? 



3. Will the use of test results provide needed and 
valuable information to the teacher to help her 
or him plan appropriately to make certain that 
the Puerto Rican child will acquire the necessary 
skills to succeed in doing first grade work? 

Is the MRT an Adequat e I nstrumen t to Measure the Read iness of a Puerto 
Rican Child to d o First Grade Work ? 

The first reaction after reading the test manual of the Metropolitan 

Readiness Tests and after going through the entire test is a very positive 

one. The main point that comes across is the authors' great efforts and 

technical skills invulveu in revising these tests. The prof gss ional 

work is evidenced in the concise, detailed and readabl'j Information provided 

in the test manual with re-:pect to how the tests were ror.structed ; 

standardization and validation procedures followed; specific instruction 

for administration, scoring and the use of the test results, 

A positive innovation with regard to how the test results should be used 

has been made by the authors. Besides emphasizing the fact that the total 

scores should be used rather than the scores of tht sub-tests (their shortness 

produce .low re 1 i <ib 1 1 i t ies) ; the autlicrs, in assigning five letter ratings 

(A, li, C, n and and setting trht'iii up in terms of standard (lovi<ilion distances 

to the raw scores; have enhanc. interpretability of the test results. 
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However, a second look at the manual and tests from our stated frame 
of reference dissir ^'^ tihat first impression. The reader will, hopefully, 
agree with the' revi i . < ■ r* alter the initial discussion of two main points. 

First, the author's definition of readiness underlying the MRT is 
"that of attainment of a sufficient degree of maturity, proficiency, or 
skill in a variety of abilities, all of which have a part to play in 
facilitating the child's successful progress through the work of first 
grade." The main assumption here is that the best predictor of achievement 
in first grade work is the child^s present level of functioning based upon 
the interaction of maturation and past learning* The stress is placed on • 
past achievement, not on present level of functioning. 

The second point has to do with the authors' description of the typical 
pupil who was included in the national norm group: "In summary it may be 
said that the typical p'.ipil in this group lived in a community of 35,000 
population, and one in wV^-^'.ch the median level of schooling just missed 
high-school graduation (11.6) years"; and one whose "first-grade class was 
of 28 pupils, and he had been a kindergarten (nursery school) attendant 
: )r half-day sessions (i«or a pc:.iod uf about a year". 

If the premise, that child care practices have a.i effect in the kinds 
of learning experiences that any cuild is presented wiuh is accepted as 
reasonably valid; it follows tb.<<i: since child care practices vary across 
socioeconomic levels, as well as ncro.ss cultures: the expectation, then, 
is that any claims made by any instrument asuring readiness to do first- 
grade wurk (as defined above) must apply only to those groups of children 
on whicli • !uTe is reliable data as to what their past learning experiences 
or achievenuii IS have been; and the cultural context in which they took 
place. The MRT fails Lo Jo just that ar it pert lins to the Puerto Rican 
chi Id. 
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First of all, from the point of view of those variables such as 
parental level of education and income (which can be fair.ly well inferred 
from level of education) the Puerto Rican child could not possibly be 
conS'^^cJered to be a member of that group of children described above as 
"typical.'' The reason is very simple. Statistical descriptions of the 
Puerto Rican population in the country appear to agree in t he ir f indings ; 
namely, that the Puerto Rican group as a whole is below the national 
norm in terms of income as well as educational level. These variables 
define different kinds of learning experiences or past achievements for 
children; and they are considered crucial for a child to attain readiness 
p.s already defincid by the authors. 

FuiLhermore, the typical Puerto Rican child - ] so differs from his or 
her Anglo "typical" child's description offered by the authors of the MRT 
because vast numbers of Puerto Rican children enter the first grade v;ithout 
benefit of the past learning experiences provided by attendance in kinder- 
garten or nursery educational programs. Test 1 of the MRT, Work Meaning, 
"measures the child 'r. store dF v-jrbal concepts"; the '';:ords are chosen 
mainly from standard kindergarten and primary word Hits"; and "it provides 
for a representation of this gr .■ ral mental maturity in the total rear^iress 
score'. Would it be far-fetched to infer that kindergarten and or nursery 
school attendance might have provided any child with at least some familiarity 
v,ith some of tho.se words and thus, might have helped increase "his store of 
vo-^'bal concepts"? 

Tlie MPvT definition of readiness to be successful through first grade 
work it overemphasizes past learning or past achievement is valid but for 
t.:i so crijldrL'ii who \\i\d ihc opportunity to participate in at least some of 
those experiences considered conducive to making tiiat acquisition possible. 
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This is not ths:i case in terms of the Puerto Rican child. Therefore, test 
results of the MRT must b( considered invalid for the Puerto Rican child 
due to his or her lack of meaningful representa. icn v/ith respect to those 
variables that have been taken into account to ■ jj.res nt other children 
in the n.-:: native sample; and consequently, infei'u.. :o.s of any kind about 
his or her readiness level are invalid. 
Language and the Content of Items : - 

The MRT validly purports to measure in English certain abilities which 
are important for any child to have developed to be able to succeed 
academically in f?.rst: grade work in Anglo schools. This, a^ain, is not 
being questioned.^ The point is, however, that to infer readiness to do 
first grade work form tests scores obtainrd from a test which measures 
the desired abilities in a language which the child does not speak, 
understands or comprehends with the required level of competency, is absurd 
especially when the two languages, (i.e., Spanish and English) possess 
such opposite phonetic systems. This is bound to affect the Puerto Rican 
child^s performance in terms of marking an incorrect answer because of that 
factor, rather than providing the desired information as to whether or not 
the^child has knowledge of the word, or has acquired the specific concept 
in question. . 

' Content analysis of the items included in^ Test 1, will suffice to high- 
light the deficiences of the MRT with regard to language and cultural 
relevance. This vr^ll be highlighted by imagining the approach possibly 
followed by an average Puerto Rican child entering the first grado or 
kindergarten; who comes from a working class home where Spanish is the 
language spoken. Out of a maxmimum score ot 16, this child, if he has 
acouiired some passing~by knowledge of English and is "ready" will be able t 
mark correctly very few items, 

< 
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TEST I : WO RD MEANING . "r.:ARK (xN^ith an X) l 

Item I. moose (other two choices are a picture of an ape and one cf 

turkey). The average Puerto Rican child has not even heard that 
word. If thii child suddenly be-^Dmes tostwise when confronted 
with this item, he might eliminate, turkey because this animal 
is most probably known to him (both in English and Spanish) ; 
then might proceed to eliminate the picture of the ape 
(probably known to hom as gorilla) ; and then mark' the right 
answer. 'He. is provided only with 15 seconds to go through 
those mental operations! 



^^^^ 2. glob e (a picture of a pair of gloves and of a st' v/e). 

The likelihood here is that the child will mark gloves as the 
correct answer. This is accounted for in terms of the 
phonetic differences involving the Ir^tters B and V in En^^lish 
and Spanish. In the latter language the phonetic sou^d in 
everyday speech" between the two consonants is practicably 
nonexistent . 

Item 3, collie (picture of other two kinds of dogs). If the child 
watches American T.V. programs at home, he might mark the 
correct answer if h.^ relates the picture of the collie to 
Lassie. 

Item 4. walnut (pictures of iwo' other kinds of nuts). -The child 

might have heard the word in relation to a kind of wood used 
to make furniture, but this will not be of help to him, Most 
probably he knows the wood in Spanish (i.e. nuez) since this 
walnuts are available in most Puerto Rican homes during the 
Christmas holidays, but this again will not help him because 
ha does not know the English^, word for it. . He will probably 
mark any picture at random. 

Item 5. yarn (picture of a spool of thread and of a thimble). The 

child might choose at random either the spool of thread or the 
yarr' . If he marked the correct answer, the yarn, he would be 
doin' so not because he is thinking in terms of wool yarn per 
se hvz because he has probably seen at home the thread used for 
embroidery, and this is wrapped in the same way as wool is . 
except for the fact that the package is smaller. At nome, he 
has also seen the spool of thread and probably heard in Spanish 
hilo de coser (thread to sew) and hiio de bordar (thread to 
embroider). Sewing and embroidering, besides crocheting, 
are common activities in which Puerto Rican housewives frequently 
engaged in. The thimble is not a-s frequently used except by 
expert seamstresses. 

Item 6. pi]^' (astronaut and a picture of a stewardess). Knowing the 
word in Spanish > "pilo to" (pronounced in English "peeloto") 
will not '^elp him much to mark the correct answer. He probably 
kuows " astro naut" from watching T.V. This word is very similar 
in Spanish, i.e. "as^t£onau ta"'. The child will n^t mark "astronaut" 
because he did lot hear part of that word, " astro " ; he will not 
choose the s.te'^^srdess because if he has traveled to P.R. (anyone 
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of his relatives must have) , he probably has heard the 
word in English and "camarera" in Spanish (instead of 
••azafata"). Thus, he probably ends up marking the correct 
answer, '*pilot", if he draws from ^'peeloto'^ to "p'^^ilot" 
receiving the cues to do so from the letters £ and t^, 
common to both words. 

Item 7. aquarium (holding a spade as if he had been digging and 

a bird cage). This word is very similar in Spanish, "acuario". 
The child has probably heard the word from a visitor or a 
relative at home but in terms of the sign of the zodiac. As 
a matter of fact there is a famous Puerto Rican artist who 
has a T.V. program where he discusses at length the signs of 
the zodiac and the horoscopes. Most Puerto Ricans in N.Y. 
watch this weekly program. The child might relate the water 
ir: the picture to what he had heard in the T,V. program and 
ends up with the correct answer; after eliminating the bird 
in his cage (the mo.-t familiar item to him), since many 
parakeets are allowed as pets in the low income projects. 
The word "aqurium", mu«t also be said, is too middle class 
for the Puerto Rican child being described. as "typical." 

Item 8. stone house (a' brick house and shingled; house). The child 
would probably be lost in terms of not knowing what to mark 
here because of the similarities of ' the drawings representing 
t]9i kinds of houses which he has seen here. In P.R. most 
houses are made of concrete. Even if he understands the word 
"stone house", there is a strong possibilty that any of the 
representations would bR .houses made of stone. He would 
probably choose to mark at .random any of the pictures. 

Item 9. compass (hammock and a painting on an easel). This is another 
middle-class word. The child would probably react to "compas" 
which in Spanish means rhythm; might eliminate the hammock 
because he knows the Spanish word for it, and reject the painting 
because he knows it is a "cuadro" or a "pintura"; and would 
not know what to do with the representation of the compars, 
might, think it is a watch and this does not help either. v^ever, 
he might mark it correctly out of sheer luck. 

Item 10. moccasin (an eagle and a duck). The child will probably r-^ -k 
this one correctly knowingly^ because the word is very copni.^n 
among Puerto Ricans in N.Y. and in P.R. (moccasins); after 
eliminating the other two representations, he might think the 
eagle is a pigeon, and he knows the duck through Donal Duck; 
in any event, he will be able to know they are birds while 
moccasins are shoes. 

Item 11. knitt ing (weaving and embroidery). He definitely does not 

know the word "knitting" in English. He would reject th.- firsL 
picture, would not know what to call it neither in English or 
Spanish; he has probably seen his mother or a friend crocheting 
but not in the same manner in which i*" is represented as knitting 
in the picture; might end up relying . t\ what is more familiar 
to him regardless of the word the teacher says and marks 
embroidery . 
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Item 12. tob aggan (sleigh and a wagon). Most Puerto Rican children 
havu not heard this word, which again happens to be very 
middle class, but for English-speaking middle-class children 
and adulis. Ho might relates the phonetic word ending 
jtjan with the ending of the word ''wagon" and thus, mark the 
wagon and forget about tlie other two representations wivich 
make no sense to him. 

Item 13. spe ctacles (a rocking chair and a spinning wheel). This is 
another very middle class word. The child knows the repre- 
sentation, might know glasses in English and "lentes or 
espejuelos" in Spanish; knows "sillon" for the rocking chair; 
but probably did not know that such a thing called spinning 
wheel existed. Most likely, he will mark any picture at random. 

Item 14. bl ueberry (a strawberry and a raspberry). The child might think 
of a cherry and mark the right answer. It would be very diffi- 
cult for our child to make the mental operations of choosing 
one out of a sub-class when the stimulus presented is one which 

_ is quite alien to him (in most Puerto Rican homes berries is 

^'f^V not a common fruit). The child miglit be able to engage in the 

same kind of mental operation required by this item if the three 
pictures were an orange, a lime and a lemon.- 

Item 1.5. u mpire (a catcher and another baseball player). The child 
might have this one correct after he marks any one of the 
pictures at random because, all of them are baseball players. 

Item 16. hoof (a horseshoe and a loop). The child probably will marl; 

the loop, basing his choice on the similarity of sounds of 
hoo_f and loop . In addition, he i^ familiar with the representa- 
tion of the loop because at one time it was a familiar toy 
in the neighborhood i.e. hoola hoop. 

Our "typical'' criild's score in this test would be 5 (after some liberal 
scoring). This would converted in a letter rating of D, which would 
c.iassif.y him in the category of low normal. The teacher would group him 
or her accordingly for instructional purposes. The point here is that the 
perfonnance score of tiris child would not be helpful to the teacher. What 
it would do is provide misleading information about the child *s readiness 
to do first grade work. Both the teacher and the child would be loosers 
from the point of view of the educational process. 

A cursory analysis of other tests provide the same picture as the one 
described above. The two mosc penalizing factors are language and the quite 
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consistent trcind of measuring iiiuntal processes through content unf ami Liar 
ro the Puerto RLcan child. Few examples follow: 

TEST 2 - LISTI:NI_N(^: Item 2 "Put your finger on the next row. Mark 
the picture that I tell you about. In the fall. Father rakes the leaves 
and burns th'tm." Our "tvpical" Puerto Rlcan child does not know tlie 
verb rake; and the word "fall"; if he knows it in English, his knowledge 
of the word is pro'jably associated to the act of falling than to a specific 
season of tl;e year. It is this kind of language "handicap" which he 
w.>u!l have to overcome to mark the correct answer. This child is able 
to Jisten, but listening to this item will not help him to perform. 

In relation to the cultural relevance of this specific item, the choice 
of pictures offered as: a man raking leaves, standing next to a pail 
-:rom v/hich smoke is coming out; a man dumping leaves from a small garbage 
can into a larger one, from where smoke is coming out: and a picture of a 
man throwing papers inside an incinerator, from which smoke is also coming 
out. Our child who probably lives either in a low income housing project 
or in a tenement, but 'crtainly in a ghetto, would choose either the 
second or third alternative. This kind of activity is certainly one which 
the Puerto Rican child would not see his father engaging :n. 

TFST 3 - >L\TCiIIN'G: "seeks to get visual-perceptual skills akin to those 
involved in discriminating word forms in beginning reading skills." The 
items here appear to be adequate to be used with our "typical" Puerto Rican 
chill. Ihesp items appear to measure what the authors intended to measure 
and rh': pictures are clear, uncluttered and attractive. However, the 
instrucrions seemed a bit' too difficult to understand or confusing for the 
Puerto Rican child. 

(} n 
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TES' " 4 - AL PHABET: The authors contoiid that this test has shovm to 
be the bc.st i^redictor of success in the early grades and that it measures 
"the ability ' ^ lecogniiie letters of the alphabet when these are spoken 
by the examiner* ^ Puerto Rican child will have difiiculty in identifyiag 

the alphabet lette-.- i English. The authors^ staten:ent ir che manaal 
is self -exp lana t : ry ^--^ of how this test would apply to a Puerto 

.lean ehild eve»:. ' t' .s.!on of language is left unmentioned: "Even 

J . it ma.de up e/.c i usi.ve ! y of ^L-Ognition of lower-case letters is rat' ^^r 
•■>.i-'v for typical, f irst-gr a icrs . frupil^^ making low scores on this test 
ap,-!;. rei'.t iy are tiiose v/ho h.-.ve haci ver> little en :ouragement tc. attend to 
auv c^t" the formal characteristics jf words, and are in need of s[jeciai 
asoistaace in this resp^:cL.'' 

TEST 5__- Nl^lBER S : The kinds of numerical knowledge dem-^nded of kinder- 
i;^;rtcn or f irst-gi ad^rs appear too difficult for them. It would be expected 
thac these children would be learning most of thes--. -ritniTiCtic operations 
during the fivst grade school year Tiiis test seems to mea-.*:-e that 
knowledge wr. vuh a first-grader has, after finisliing his first year in 
scho< -l . 

It. appea.'e-. that the MRl is iA\ inadequate instrument to be used to measure 

the 1, ...^diness •)f a Puor ; Rican child to do first-grade work. In an excellent 

review of the MRT published ii. the Seventh "^^ental Measurements Yearbook, 

Harry Singer igrees with the fee ings of this reviewer: 

T' -ichers sho ild be aware that bilingual children 
are Likexy to I;:- :iand ica < ped on the >fRT , even when given 
in "the other iau; aag because bilingual children tend to 
be deficient in boL.h. languages. Also, the evidence 
indicates that the predictive validity coefficients for 
Blacks v^. WTiites are similar, but low socioeconomic status 
is as^^^oi ted with less reliable scores on the MRT. However, 
readine.-.s level on the MRT may be improved as a result of 
reading Instruction given in the kindergarten. 
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In suirmarv, it is not only the language factor which invalidates.^ these 
tests when used witli Puerto Rican children, but it is also the irrelevan!" 
con^.exr of the items, as well as the items bi.asea in favor of civi. Iv-n who 
had the oppor L-'.mity to paL"jicipate in those i^arnin;.' experiences "rl-^ted 
to the definition of readira :5S posed by the .'uthors or the MRT , 

THE USE OF TEST LCSULTS : 

The oLher two questions posed in the beginning of this review relates to 
the use of test : ^sclts : l^) how do these affect the edccational progress 
of th;- Puerto Rican child?; and b) will the cest results rrrv-.-ide the 
teacher with valuable : i.'ormation to plan effectively and thus, insure 
that the Pujr: d Kica\ child will acquire the nc^cessjry skills to succeed 
in do^ag fir'^.t-g ade work? A discus:- i .n of these tollow. 

The authors state i:. the manual that these tests were designed to 
mea • re readiness of children to do first-grade work; and to "provide a 

uick. convenient- pnd dependable basis for ear^y classification of pupils, 
and thus, helping teachers manage the instructional effort more efficiently." 

It has been a-kno^ledjed by experts in the field that the MKT is a good 
predictor test of acad^nic success in fir.st ' -ide for the children that these 
tescs are geared to, t .at is, Tor the kinds of children who are meaningfully 
represented in the standardizatio. samp"'e. But for children belonging to 
the lower socioeconomic class, the MP', has been found to be deficient in 
measuring their readiness to perform in first grade. 

If one consider-s that the "typicaJ" Puerto Rican child is a member of such 
economic clas.^^ , . nd also is penalized by his lack of knowledge of English; 
then it follows that his or her test s.-.ore is doubly less valid and less 
reliable for measuring his or her readiness. The question, the must be: 
What kind of an inference can be made in interpreting this cMld's score on 
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the MRT? The answer is chat he is not roady for '!cnng first-grade work. 
The educational decision which will probably t'ol mhs' this finding could be 
any one of the following: a) he will be p(\ssibly ,j,roupcd in a class of 
slow Learners; or h) might be referred by a (*onsc lent Lous and v/ell nieanlni; 
teacher for further psychological testing; and or c) the child migiit be 
retained '.n kindergarten or first grade. All these possibilities will 
implement a p ^ ; i ^y of educational postponement which has been a result of 
che concept of readiness^ 1 inked to niaturational factors in past educatLonal 
practice. Actually educational pobtponement for the l\u i o Rican child 
has been realLty (for a Long while), since the educational establishment 
has, in good faith, tried to cope with the fact that his child is not 
IcirnLng, as expected, in the public schoc I system. 

The policy meant that since the child was not ready to learn, he had 
to be Segregated to teacii him English as a second language under the 
supposition that once he learned Knglish, he would be ready to learn school 
work. Readiness to learn was exclusively tied in to the knowledge of 
EnglislK Mot iv,i t ional factors associated with this educational policy has 
been ignored. 

V/hat stands out is the fact that our "typical ' Puerto Rican child's score 
in the MRT could correctly mean that he is not ready to do first-grade work 
in a Lmguage in wnic-h he has not developed the required skills for performing. 
But since re.ichers are able to pick this fai'l up, ^is well as olher beh/U'ioral 
i nd i c es of i nrna t u r i t y during t li e i i r s L W'.'«j k', o f c 1 a s s room i ns t r u c L i o n , t i\c 
c^onciusion that fcWlows is that tht Mkf tesL results are not providing any 
new v.iUiabLe information of help to her. 

In addition, wh«it is being ign(^red is tfuit this child cou'rl very well be 
ready lo learn subJe^.L nuitf.ei in his own langua'.;e; or cocid i.)e heloed to attain 
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readiness taster thruiu-;h the provLsi.t)n ol the needed learning activities 
in his own Lanr.uaiV' rer.ard l.'ss of what are thu assumed language deTicionees 
he might have in his mottu^r toagUL-. 

The iol Jewiai:-; data rolU:etf'd from a public school system in Brentwood, 
L.l. shows the inadequacy of the MRT in measuring readiness in Puerto Rican 
childrc^n. Although the sample is not a large one; and althou, there is no 
i.ni ormar i on on the educational policy (if any) followed with these children 
once the Lcst results were available to teachers; the data highlights 
the point in discussion. 

The ''IRT Wcis Ci dmi n I s t e r cd t o A 0 Pue r t o R.i can c ill J d re n in. ^ i x ) c-'^men f a ry 
schools. The table below sliows the lelle.r ratings distribution of their 
s c ore .s . 

MRT (T_o_t_;il Test^^S£()res_)^ Number Letter Ratin g 

80 I A 

72-75 '2 B 

43 - 61 13 C 

26 - A4 17 D 

11-23 _2 K 

Tota-k^N = 40 

In che test manual, the authors describe the significance of tho letter 
ratings as follows: (Only descriptions of letter ratings C, I), and E are 
reproduced becMuse of their implication in terms of educational policy). 
:otal SoofL- on MRT j^jl'^-li}5.. Sign ificance 

4n - r: Average "hlkely to succeed in first grade 

work. Careful study shoufd be 
made of specific strength and 
weaknesses of pupils." 

J4 - 44 I) {.ov; N rma 1 "Likelv to develop difficultv 

in first grade work. Sh uld 
he ass i gned to slov; sec i ' on and 
given more individua L iz. . help." 
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Total Score on MRT 



Letter Ra t_ing_ 



Signi fjj^a nc e 



Below 24 



E Low 



' 1 . ices of difficulty high 
under ordinary instructional 
condit ions. Further readiness 
work, assignment to slow 
sections or individualized 



work is essential. 



Out of these 40 children, 60/' or 24 chidren would be classified as dull- 



slow learn.' ig classes: and for 7 of those children (E) further readiness 
work. It appears that normal distribution of intelligence does not apply 
to the Puerto Rican group if the above results are taken seriously, in 
terms of the adequacy of the MRT as an adequate* instrument to measure the 
readiness of the Puerto Rican child to be able to do first grade work. 



normal or low. The educational policy recommended for them is JJlacement in 
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Clijiic Session Siinimary 
Oli;a Aran-Mendez 

It is pcrtincn! lo make sonic coniinciits whicli. altliouiili 
general in nature, are related lo the task at hand. The 
contntenls will be cushioned on the premise that bilingual 
educational progrants represent equal educational oppor- 
tunities for the bilingual child. In addition, it would be 
iniagined that as a result of total acceptance of this premise, 
educational bilingual programs have been made available to 
every bilingual school-age chilu throughout the country. 

First, all instruments used to evaluate and consequently 
place Puerto Rican children are standardized tests. As a 
rule, the student whose mother tongue is Spanish has not 
been represented in the samples used to standardize the 
insirunienls. The impl-eations of this arc varied. From the 
start, the evaluation bilingual programs and/or bilingual 
children is hindered because the instruments used to mea- 
sure acliievement and other prograjii effects which result in 
placement decisions arc neither valid or reliable for the 
Spanish-speaking pupil. The situation is such that, on the 
one hand, bilingual programs formulate objectives which 
are specifically geared lo the Spanish-speaking child's edu- 
cational needs: but on the other hand, these objectives are 
evaluated with instruments specifically designed to nie:«^ujc 
the achievement and abilities of the monolingual Iv^lisli- 
speaking .American middle-class child. / 

Second, the stiuidardization process most comnionly 
used is in terms of grade norms which are hopefully based 
on representative samples ihrougliout the country. These 
norms are again iiiadetjuate because schools vary with re- 
spect to the e.\portise and experience of the teachers, the 
quality of the educational progiains. monies spent per 
pupil, and other factors. Thus, bilingual programs which as 
a rule are housed in the poorest districts and are instituting 
a ditTerenl kind of educational program are hem;: .ompared 
with equally poor schools or with betlei sc1uh)1s instituting 
educational' programs otlier than the bilingual ones. The 
important thing here is that the bilingual schools are being 
represented in terms of fact(Ms other than the main tnie. 
which is bilingual-biciiltuial educational progr ainmiiig. 

Tltird. bilingualisin as a process has not (jeen taker into 
consideration with legard to its relation lo achievement and 
Ihe menial ability uf the Spanish-speaking pupil. This is a 
legitimate oversight on the part of test constructors because 
their instruments were desigiied fof Anglo-monolingual chil- 
dren. 

What is not legitimate, however, is cither to u^e those 
instruments to evaluate the effects of bilingual education or 
lo use Ihcm to evaluate the achievement and abilities ol the 
Puerto Rican child. Tlie reason f-u this is tliat pertment 
answers to such questions as: (I) liow efieciivc has the 



teaching been? and (2) Which pupils have failed to learn 
what has been taught? -will be misleading. They have to be 
because the standardized tests are based on a general curric- 
ulum geared to the English-speaking American child, and 
therefore these tests do not tit the specitlc learning experi- 
etices being provided within the curriculum of bilingual 
educational programs. Consetiuently, their use is (iiost in- 
adequate for the pupil, Uie school, the bilingual programs, 
and in general, for the educational process as a v/hole. 

Concerning the validity of the standardized insirunienls, 
another pertinent point must be made. As a rule their 
validity is legitimately questioned due lo the lackof reprc- 
senlalion of the Spmiish-speaking child in' the samples used 
to standardize these instruments. At present a trend has 
been established among lest conslruc.lors in correcting this 
Haw and, therefore, Spanish-speaking pupils are being in- 
cluded in the samples. However, the point which must be 
made is that sheer representation in the sample will not 
necessarily insure the validity of the tests. The question of 
whether the instruments are culturally relevant in terms of 
content has to be dealt with. 

Allhougli one acknowledges this situation, one has lo 
recognize that despite the dearth of instruments which 
could be considered adequate for evaluating the effects of 
bili^ngual-education programs and the learning process of 
lMlingu;\i Puerto Rican ci^i'-'icn, the need for evaluating 
ihese,*; still remains. 

Basically, this problem is being resolved by the educator 
either taking the position that because of the previously 
cited reasons, bilingual programs and children should not be 
evaluated with the existing standardized instruments, that 
is, testing should wail until such time as adequate instru- 
ments are developed; or that evaluation should oroceed, as 
il^'has in the pKist, using existing instruments b cause these 
are the only ^es available and that, in order lo maintain 
the validity . of the instruments used, the bilingual child's 
performance must be interpreted according to the provided 
norms. 

The above dichotomy indicates that the problem is being 
dealt with unrealislically. It \s felt that the highest priovily 
should be placed on developing the greatly needed instru- 
ments. However, until such work is done, a more realistic 
and fruitful approach could be employed in dealing with 
the evaluation process. This would entail using some of the 
best instruments following specific recommendations which 
would be based on knowledge of the test and its cultural 
relevance to the Puerto Rican child and interpreting Us 
results ^accordingly. Sound recommendations lor the use, 
administration, scoring, and/or interpretation of tests could 
provide a way to offset some of the instrument's biases and 
would provide some valid information about the pupil for 
the teacher to be able to guide his learning process. Since 
most instruments are invalid for measuring the abilities and 
achievement of these children, the questicni of tampering 
with the test's validity because of the recommendations 
would luU hold. 

Another al^rnativc is also available. !t has to do with 
the great progress which has been made in bilingual educa- 
tional pio-rams in relation to the formulation of long- and 
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short-raiige educational goals. Most projects consistently 
express or translate their objectives into behavioral terms to 
insure that the skills are measurable. Thus, it appears that 
greater sophistication has been developed in this arcc 

For example, in rt^ading practically everyone r?:ili/es 
that if the terminal behavior hus iiul been described, there 
is no specification as to the criteria of acceptable per- 
tbrmance. The problem of evaluation being discussed could 
very well benefit from such expertise. The thing to do next 
is to use behavioral objectives maximally as diagnostic tools 
which in the tlnal analysis could be supplemented with 
some standardized instruments. 

The greatest justification for iisi'iy, behavioral objectives 
in this mar.ner is the fact tha th^y are based oi^ local 
eu.ricula and consequeutly, a^.- abie lo provide a more 
realistic reflection o'i inc pi pil has learned as well as 
what he must attain. Fiinhermop;. the teachers would then 
be in a better position to p'^n Fhese suggestions or quite 
modest reconmiendation^ coL'ld be instituted until ade- 
quate instruments aic constructed, hey are viewed as 
necessary in the lig^it of ihe liani^f' 1 educational placement 
and intervention decisions which involve the daily lives and 
futures of Puerto Rican children througliout the country. 

The Use of Achievement Tests in 
Bilingual School Progrpms 

All schools must be concerned with the questions of 
formulating and instituting policies which guide the use of 
achievement tests. Although they must decide which tests 
should be chosen, what to test for, and when to test, the 
main concern in terms of policy relates to the question of 
how to use the test results. In fact tliis issue is so important 
that it is at tlie center of the present argument with respect 
to the culture-fair tests controversy (Thorndike, 1971 ; Dar- 
lington, 1971). ^. 

It is generally acknowledged by individual educators that 
the most- important function of a test is to improve the 
educational program. It j-ias also been acknowledged among 
educators that the most important function of a test is to 
obtain all possible information about the learner «^ that his 
learning could be guided and his growth proinotea. Schools, 
as a rule, stress also those educational objectives which are 
their major preoccupations whenever they engage in wide 
testing programs. In the same vein, bilingual projects as well 
as bilingual schools must stress those objectives wliich are at 
the center of what bilingual education really is and means. 
It is here that long- and short-range objectives must be 
specified and related to the instruments to be chosen 
andyof developed to meet the, educational needs of the 
biUngual child. Keeping this in mind, one must realize they 
are not necessarily the same objectives as those stipulated 
for other children in other schools with other kinds of 
educational programs. This diversity miglit necessitate tbr- 
mulatin:^ an educational phil(5sopliy for biUngual education 
perse. 

The existing tests could be used to guide the pupil in h:S 
lear ning w ithin the context of a clear definition of what 
bilingual education is, what its objectives are and how 



education should meei the bilingual child's intellectual, 
psychological, and social needs. In relation to this, certain 
questions must be formulated. Do we look at bilingual 
education as a temporary bridge to assimilate the child 
eventually into a society previously described as a melting 
pot? Or do we want to develop an individual with true 
competence in both languages, able to function witliin a 
pluralistic society described in terms of pride in being what 
he is and with respect for others who belong to different 
cultural and/or racial groups? 

Accepting the reality that standardized tests are not vaUd 
instruments lo measure the Puerto Rican child's achieve- 
ment and abihty does not necessarily mean that they 
cannot be used constructively until that time in which 
adequate measures are developed. Positive use of the tests 
would entail (1) that school personnel be sensitized to 
interpret the test results within the instruments' short- 
comings. This is vital in the light of a long history of 
educators' looking at test scores as the magic. number de- 
scribing a child's fixed potential. This kind of interpretation 
has even taken place, unfortunately, among professionals in 
school systems whose pupils are Anglos. Wliat this recom- 
mendation means is that tests could be used as a gencidl 
gestalt from which an impartial judgment could be made 
with due consideration of the child's past development to 
serve as a guide to direct his future progress. 

(2) Norms must be developed within the local school 
districts. Although the question remains of validity due to 
the cultural relevance of content of the standardized tests, 
if norms are developed, the Puerto Rican cliild will be 
compared to members of his group, and this in itself is an 
improvement. An important variable wliich must be taken 
into consideration at the time when the tasks of developing 
norms is taken up, is the length of residence of the Puerto 
Rican child in the United States. Dr. Pablo Roca analyzed 
for cultural relevance tne items presented in the Lorge- 
Thurndike nonverbal test of intelligence administered to 

U Puerto Rican cliildren in the New York City public schools, 
' and concluded, "You cannot expect a child who has been 
in New York City less than two years to understand such 
drawings." (Roca, 1968) 

(3) Tlie administration of tests should be changed to take 
into consideration some behaviors which are culturally de- 
termined and affect the child's performance. It is inipoitant 
to bear ' mind that while the Anglo culture has been 
generally described as task oriented, the Puerto Rican cul- 
ture lias been found to be person oriented, as evidenced by 
the value system which is reinforced and rewarded. In oth' i 
wv'^is during interpersonal situations, grial Vc.hu- is 
ph-ced on the relationship than on the task to be done 
Klertzig et al., 1968). Consequently, a valid recommenda- 
tion stemming from this cultural reanty is to administer the 
tests with much smaller groups than usual and to use Puerto 
Rican examiners. If these are not available, Spanish-speak- 
ing examiners could be used after receiving training that 
could enable them to interpret the child's behavior witi*in 
the cont^^xt of Puerto I'ican culture rather then the domi- 
nant cultuie. The training should also supply the examiner 
with knowledge of the specific c.ihural biases underlying 
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the items the child must answer. (In- this workshop we will 
go through some specifics in this area when we examine the 
vocabulary items in the Metropolitan Readiness Test from 
the point of view of a Puerto Rican child's experiences.) 
Actually the ideal would be for individual administration 
but in the light of the realities of time, cost, and personnel 
available, it cannot be done. Nevertheless, if groups could 
be smaUer, performance could be improved, and more 
detailed information on the child could be obtained, Tliis is 
even more important when testing children who are in the 
early grades. 

(4) The last recommendation in relation to dealing with 
the problem of evaluating the bilingual Puerto Rican child 
has to do with the time factor built into some achievement 
and ability tests. Several studies investigating the effect of 
time in the performance of cliildren belonging to different 
socioeconomic levels have been made. Their conclusion is 
that performance of the child who belongs to the lower 
socioeconomic level is hampered by the pressure of time 
required to answer the items. However, once the time 
element is controlled, the perfomiance of these children 
improves. 

Since a x'ast pumber of Puerto Rican children belong to 
homes wliich are socially and economically disadvantaged, 
it seems appropriate that his findings be generalized to 
thm. In addi**'"*', -t A^o appears logical to assume that a 
child who is dominant in Spanish (or bilingual) might be 
doubly penalized by the time factor. 



Consequently, if one refers \o the main purpose behind* 
the administration of tests, i. jnely, to obtain as much 
information as possii to guide the child's learning process, 
it seems quite worthwhile to eliminate the pressure of time 
built into some tests; doing this could result in providing 
more realistic data pertaining to what the. learner really 
knows. The need for research in this area is great. The 
greatest need, however, remains to be a change in policy 
that could be derived only from a positive change in atti- 
tudes towards social responsibility resulting in the imple- 
mentation of assessment procedures tliat would take into 
account not only the cultural reality of the Puerto Rican 
child but also such specific variables as language used during 
the administration of the test, time factors, and the ethnic 
background of the examiner. Until such a time Puerto 
Rican children will be misdiagnosed and unfortunately mis- 
placed io their own detriment as well as to the detriment of 
our society. 
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Issues 



Issues Forum 

The following sets of issues were generated by various 
groups in attendance at the conference. No attempt has 
been made to edit, modify, or in any wa> alter the issue 
statements as they were presented. For the purposes of this 
proceedings document, the several sets of issues were num- 
bered so that they might be grouped for clarity. 

The circumstances surrounding the generation of these 
issues should be noted. Some participants felt that many 
basic concerns relevant to discrimination in the American 
social system were not adequately addressed by the con- 
ference. It waj proposed that by making participants aware 
of these issues, they might better puisue their team efforts 
at planning meaningful follow-up to the conference. This 
potentiaUy beneficial impact on plans generated at the 
conference was the specific intent of those putting forth 
issues statements. 

Inclusion in this document iji no way implies concur- 
rence by CORRC, the RRCs, or the Bureau of Education of 
the Handicapped, nor ^oes it necessarily imply consensus 
on the part of any participants. 

Set of Issues Number 1 
Resolution 

Whereas this national conference on nondiscriminatory as- 
sessment of handicapped children has failed to ade- 
quately address the issues with which we are concerned, 
and 

whereas the population of special education recipients is 
overwhelmingly disproportionately comprised of minor- 
ity group members, and 

whereas legislation (P.L. 93-380, 94-142) has been enacted 
to correct these practices and to preveiU such discrimina- 
tion in assessment for handicapped children; 

be it resolved that: 

the complexion of the Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped, state education agencies, regional resource 
centers, local education agencies, and other institutions 
of decision making power must change. Aggressive re- 
cruitment of competent minorities must bev^in at once. 

A delineation must be declared of the use of standard- 
ized intelligence tests until appropriate unbiased instru- 
ments can be developed. 

Minority children must be assessed by a team of profes- 
sionals who are conversant in the cultures of these chil- 
dren. 



An advisory committee mast be established in which the 
racial and cultural representation varies not with the 
population as a whole, but in proportion to the racial 
composition of the population being served, to shape 
and formulate policies concerning the needs of minority 
children in special education. Among the issues to be 
addressed by this committee are the following questions: 

, Are tests discriminatory to the extent that they cause 
irreparable damage and warrant a moratorium on 
their use? 

Are tests discriminatory to the extent that they 
should be used only until alternative measures are 
found? 

Are there existing alternatives available? If not, what 
position should be taken in respect to discriminatory 
tests and practices? 

School systems properly reassessing and mainstreaming 
minority children must demonstrate that these children 
are provided with adequate supportive educational ser- 
vices for their academic survival, and the full participa- 
tion of these children in the mainstream of the educa- 
tional process must be guaranteed. 

Tlie Bureau of Education for the Handicapped and the 
Coordinating Office for Regional Resource Centers must 
provide a written response to the aforementioned resolu- 
tions to all conference participants within 30 days of the 
close of this conference. 

This position statement shall be included in the pub- 
lished proceedings of this National Planning Conference 
on Nondiscriminatory Assessment, which shall be dis- 
seminated to all state education agencies, state and local 
boards of education, and national professional groups 
who have interest in and responsibility for children in 
the educational process. 

Respectfully submitted to the conference management and 
participants on this twenty-first day of January 1976, on 
behalf of the participant representatives of Region I, 
Northwest. 

Set of Issues Number 2 
Preamble 

That there is discrimination in America is nothing new. 
Tliat it is embodied in the testing industry and the profes- 
sionals carrying out and implementing judgments and de- 
cisions is not surprising. The question is: WTiat is the coUec- 
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tive wisdom of this group with respect to a national posi- 
tion on discriminatory tests and practices? The following 
issues must be addressed by tiiis conference: 

— Are tests discriminatory to the extent that they cause 
irreparable damage which warrants a moratorium on 
their use? 

— Are tests discriminatory to the extent that they 
should be used only until alternative measures are 
found? 

— Are there existing alternatives available? If not, what 
position should this conference take in respect to 
discriminatory tests and practices? 

Wliereas, there is a disproportionately large number of 
minority chUdren in special education programs, and 

Whereas, this conference was designed to prepare partici- 
pants with techniques and/or procedures needed to assess 
handicapped children 'Svith bias toward none," 

Whereas, it is believed that blacks and other minorities 
were not significantly involved in planning the conference 
agenda. 

Be it, therefore, resolved that all conference participants 
become involved in dialogue and respond to black partici- 
pants and other minority participants. 

Whereas, this national conference on nondiscriminatory 
assessment of handicapped children has failed to adequately 
address the Issues with which we are concerned. 

Whereas, the population of special education recipients 
is overwhehningly disproportionately comprised of black 
and other minority group members. 

Whereas, the current composition of decision-making 
persorme! at all levels of special education does not reflect 
the population being served. 

Whereas, we reject this form of leadership as another 
means of institutional racism whose end is the educational 
oppression of minority peoples in the United States and 
trust territories. 

Whereas, legislarion (P.L. 93-380,-94-142) has been en- 
acted to correct these practices and to prevent such dis- 
crimination in assessment for handicapped children. 

Be it resolved that: 

— The complexion of the Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped, state education agencies, regional re- 
source centers, local education agencies, and other 
institutions of decision making power must change. 
Aggressive recruitment of competent minorities must 
begin at once. 

— A moratorium must be declared on the use of stan- 
dardized intelligence tests until appropriate unbiased 
instruments can be developed. 

— Minority children must be assessed only by cHnicians 
who are conversant in the cultures of these children. 

— An advisory committee must be established in which 
the racial and cultural representation varies not with 
the population as a whole, but in proportion to the 
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racial composition of the population being served, to 
shape and formulate policies concerning the needs of 
minority children m special education. 

-- School systems properly reassessing and mainstream- 
ing minority children must demonstrate th, t these 
children are provided with adequate supportive edu- 
cational services for their academic survival., ana the 
full participation of these children in the mai. .Uream 
of the educational process must be guaranteed. 

~ The Bureau of Education for the Handicapped and 
the Coordinating Office for Regional Resource^ 
Centers must provide a written response to the afore- 
mentioned resolutions to all conference participants 
within 30 days of the close of this conference. 

No longer can the dominant culture be allowed to iden- 
tify, interpret, and resolve the problems of minority 
peoples. 

Set of Issues Number 3 

- Will a session be provided for discussion of the confer- 
ence document resuhing in recommendations on any 
possible document changes? 

- A major concern that the majority of participants may 
leave tlie conference highly supportive of some pro- 
cedures like SOMPA without knowing oposing view- 
points. 

- What is the real problem this conference should focus 
on: 

- test bias? 

— examiners who ca'^not assess in a unbiased way 
(examiner competence)? 

*— decision rnakers (adniinistrators)? 
^ or all of the above? 

Set of Issues Number 4 
Issues in Nondiscriminatory Assessment 

1 . Multidisciplinary assessment 

2. Consideration of language of child 

3. Consideration of culture of child 

4. Construction of assessment instruments 

5. Inappropriate use of assessment iristruments 

6. Lack of public awareness of existence of problem 

7. Exaggerated importance of testing by pubHc 

8. Expectancies of evaluators and readers of evalua- 
tions 

9. Resistance to change by practitioners 
10. Funding and personnel availabiHty 

Set of Issues Number 5 

\Miat kind of follow-up mechanism could be created as 
an aftermath to tliis conference? 

:)8 . , 
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A watchdog committee (or assessment board) comprised 
of minority groups and state officials should be created for 
the discharge of the following functions: 

1. To serve as a resource to the various states' depart- 
ments of education relative to the Iriput of cultural 
behavioral patterns that are crucial to just, fair assess- 
ment processes to be used in the training at the state 
level. 

2. To review and make recommendations concerning the 
adequacy of the st^ites' plans for training and for 
eventual implementation of nonbiased assessment and 
placement. 

This watchdog committee will be working in coordina- 
tion with the mentors of this conference as well as with the 
civil rights committee. 



Set of Issues Nuj nber 6 

1, How do we sensitize for— and begin to resolve- 
institutional racism, even as it relates to this con- 
ference? 

2. How can we expect to develop a culturally or 
racially nonbiased assessment system and/or *rain- 
ing materials without the active participation or 
representation of those cultures or races for whom 
the assessment is inte;ided: . 

Set of Issues Number 7 
Need for Consumer Participation • 

- Repetition of ''issues" of wliich most are aware but no 
presentation of the "ideal" or direction we should be 
aiming for. 

- Minority representation on writing of state-of-the-art 
manual/conference planning. 

- Sinvjlation activities, more "game playing" than "con- 
sciousness raising/' as a strategy for the group present at 
the conK ence. 

Set of Issues Number 8 

1, Introducing instead of the statement on page 129 begin- 
ning with, "A moratorium must be declared on the use 
of standardized intelligence ests . . . ," a (ask force 
should be established representing tf// minority groups as 
an adv:<;ory committee policing and scrutinizing the de- 
velopment, implementation, and application and the use 
of all tests. Therefore, establishing a committee to advise 
professional organizations on the implications attached 
to all testing, keeping open lines of communications, and 
gathering a dialog between the minorities and majority 
groups. 

The sole character of being human is the ability to 
communicate, to learn and to respect one anotl.er. 



Set of Issues Number 9 

1. Lack of culturally standardized instruments. 

2. The difficultv the Anglo majority has m haying insight 
into the cultural and environmental Ufe-styles, languages, 
conceptual d ;velopment, norms, etc. of minority groups. 

3. Lack of money to implement comprehensive procedures 
and the associated manpower needs. 

4. LEA intransigence and ^he difficulty ^ in disseminating 
information and convincing local educators of the im- 
portance of nonbiased assessment and improper place- 
ment. 

5. Need for multidisciplinary assessment?. 

6. The exaggerated importance of testing. 

Set of Issues Number 10 

1. There are no simple answers. 

2. Conference has not focused on better ways to seive 
minority children. 

3. Percent of placement o^ minority group children is not 
an indication of test bias. 

4. There has been too much emphasis on the negative 
orientation to assessmeiit issues. 

5. Insufficient emphasis on the effect of socioeconomic 
factors. 

6. National focus should proceed in the direction of proper 
ut!liz;^tion of and sensitivity toward testing, together 
with continued efforts to develop and implement appro- 
priate guidelines for the placement of exceptional chil- 
dren. 



Set of Issues Number 1 1 

1. Isn't the p^ jblem of assessment generic to all popula- 
tions-all ethnic, cluldren with sensory-motor prob- 
lems, institutionally raised kids, etc.? 

2. What are some good adaptability scales? What part 
should they play in assessment? Wiat weight should be 
given to them? 

3. How can a technique-namely testing— by definition a 
discriminatory process-be nondiscriminatory? 

4. Given that testing is biased, why are we concerned with 
only it and not also about a biased educational system? 

5. ^*/who are some sources of available people who 
can give tests in the native tongues? 

6. How can we adapt existing citerion-referenced mea- 
sures to individual state needs? 

7. Inappropriate expectancies of evaluators and readers of 
evaluations. 

8. Resistance to change by piactitioners. 

■ 9 Need for training teachers and paraprofessionals. 

10. Need for trained examiners. 

11. Availability of information on minorities and poor 
communication in this area. 

12. How do we sensitize for and begin to resolve institu-. 
tional racism, even as it relates to this conference? 
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n. How can we expect to develop a culturally or racially 
nonbiased assessment system and/or training materials 
without the active participation of those for whom it is 
' intended? 

14. What can psychologists do without IQ tests regarding 
EMR and EH placement? 

15. Lack of specific assessment approach from referral on 
language dominance, approach to COG strengths. 



16. Even CRM reflects Anglo curriculum. 

17. More bilingual tests and blacks needed. 

18. Awareness of due process and parents' and childrens' 
rights. 

19. No professional action taken for test misuse, bias, • 
misplacement, possible malpractice action. CASPP 
action, district action. 
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Tentative Assessment 
and Implementation Plans 



Illustrative State Plans 

Tlic following examples of assessment models and train- 
ing plans were produced by the teams from Delaware, the 
District of Columbia, Florida, Hawaii, Idaho, Inuiana, 
South Carolina, and Missouri. These are illustrative of prod- 
ucts developed at the confeience and do not necessarily 
represent current planning in any of these states. 

Significant follow-up planning has been occurring m 
most RRC regions since the conference took place. Indeed, 
a great amount of activity relative to the developnient of 
state-specific assessment models and training plans has 
taken place in the many states whose participants attended 
the conference. T^sk forces, planninr groups, advisory 
boards, and other RRC-onented groups are meeting to 
accomplish the task which was only begun in Atlanta, 
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... the conference was designed to facilitate the devetopment of state assessment - 
models and plans for follow-up activity. Commitment to this process varied 
significiintly from one state team to another. Following are examples of 
forms upon which teamj recorded their activities in model development and 
follow-up training. 

er|c 
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v/ith bias V- 




toward none 



NAME 



Helen Holleger for 



POSITION 



LRSC MERRC 



STATE 



Delaware 



TASK SHEET THREE 



Tentative Assessment Plan 



VTnat is the major problem focus for this plan? 

1. To find out what is being done currently 

2. To design a model that will try to assure nondiscriminatory testing 

3. To share the model 

Who are the children most at risk of biased assessment in your state? 
The Black chf.ldren 

What procedures are yoa proposing which are most likely to avoid that bias? 

Procedures which are designed t:o improve the quality of the multi-- 
disciplinary team effort and the kinds of assessments chat are being used 

What problems do you see in implementing these procedi res? 

Coordinating with SEA 

Getting the cooperation of the LE\s 

What sequence of steps in implementation might avoid or neutralize those problems^ 

1. Development of position paper to share with state department team 
and director 

2. Collect data from preaudit forms from all Delaware schools 

3. Draw up a list of measures used for iiotal assessment 

4. Visit exemplary models in state and develop a sharing mechanism 
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with bias 1 ^ - toward non6 

<^ NAME Bena rdy Joseph R, 

POSITION Asst. to Asst, Super intende 
STATE Washington, D.Cj 

TASK SHEET THREE 
Tentative Assessment Plan 

Whan is the major problem focus for this plan? 

The proper assessment package contents. The attainment of a comprehensive 
developmental assessment, with appropriate program planning and placement 
conferences to follow there from at the local and city-wide levels. 

• Who are the children most at risk of biased assessment in your state? 

Students who are behavior problems at the late elementary school age 
and junior high school age/grade. 



What procedures are you proposing which are most likely to avoid that bias? 

Local school planning and "assessmt.it" by local school personnel; it that 
fails, assessment by the local pupil personnel center; a local school conference 
to attempt alternative placement within the school or local region; if that fails, 
case referral and review by city-wide team (LEA and SEA) to see whether a special 
or regular placement is warranted. Annual case review. 



What problems do you see in implementing these procedures? 

- Obtaining procedural compliance from principals and regional level 
administrators 

- Overcoming the inherent political (city and federal) pressures applied 
on behalf of the child, parent, teacher or principal 

What sequence of steps in implementation might. avoid or neutralize those problems^ 

- Draft a comprehensive state plan 

- Obtain- policy and procedure by board of education, thus making policy 
a legislative act 

- Initiation ot comprehensive staff development for local school, local 
regional, city-wide staff, administrators 

" - Technical assistance in the development and maintenance of developmental 
histories, profiles, and assessments 

- Redefinition of disability categories and criteria for acceptance as 
O a special education case 
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Additional //659 Task Sheet III Washington, D,C, 

Additional 

J ' ' January 20, 1976 



Groups to be reached with staff development 

j 

1. Child and youth-study people j 

2. Parents 

3. School-based teachers 

4. Counselor 

5. Administrators 

6. Teachers 

7. Outside agencies (medical, personnel, etc.) 

Group 1 — Counselors, school-based teachers, youth-study people, educational 
assessors., Pupil Personnel Center people, and placement specialists, 

Group 2 — Teachers, principals, administrative staff persons. 

Group 3 — Child advocacy groups, parents, and o^^tside agencies. 

There will be three different group presentations for each of the six 
regions . 



Strategies : 

1. Video taping — Taping child in classroom displaying ''inappropriate" 

behavior; have interaction with group members as to 
what procedures are to be followed next . 

2. Services offered by Pupil Personnel Centers. 

3. Panel discus^rlons . 

4. Case study presentations with a facilitator. 

Staff development which could extend to parents on differences between testing 
and assessment, and on certain other terminology used. 

Developmental profile instead of psychological reports, educational assessment 
and social workers' reports. The profile would automatically include all of these 
things. It will provide room for follow-up for all children already in the program. 
Continuous reassessment . 
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Syfuett, Ellzey, Conley, 
NA^^E Eikeland 



POSITION 



STATE Florida 



TASK SHEET THREE 
Tentative Assessment Plan 



What Is the major problem focus for this plan? 

To eliminate discrimination In procedures for assessing and placing students 
In classes for exceptional students. 



Who are the children most at risk of biased assessment In your state? 

Spanish speaking 
Vietnamese 

Indian (Native American) 
Black 

Rural and disadvantaged Anglos 

-What procedures are you proposing which are most likely to avoid that bias? 

Gather Infonnatlon about possible procedures which will help eliminate 
discrimination In testing and placing students In exceptional classes. 

Disseminate Infomatlon to Florida's 67 school districts. 

Monitor district's utilization of procedures (perform program audits). 

What problems do you see ir implementing these procedures? . 

Difficulty in disseminating the information and convincing local educators 
of the Importance of eliminating bias and Improper placement. ^ 



What sequence of steps in Implementation might avoid or neutralize those problems^ 
Through in-service training. 

Provision of technical assistance to the districts in implementing procedures. 

Promoting communication between agencies statewide. 
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NAME T^^^ Yuasa 



POSITION P^og. Specialist 



STATK Hawaii 



TASK SHEET THREE 

( 

if 

Teiitativ Assessment Plan j 

What is the major problem focus for this plan? 

1. Who does the ajsessment? 

2. Assessment completed but no follow-up for prescriptive program, 

3. Delineation of what is comprehensive evaluation, screening, periodic 
and annual evaluation. 



Who are the children most at risk of biased assessment in your state? 

1. Speech/hearing problem children , 

2. Learning disability children (LD is a catch-all novT for MR, EH, 
and neurologically impaired) 



What procedures are yoa proposing which are most likely to avoid that bias? 

Review. State Plan 

1. Deemphasizing comprehensive evaluation and emphasizing criterion 
testing 

2. Exploring pluralistic model 

3. More parent (consumer) involvement 

A. Greater role (at the district levels) played by district 
administrators (better leadership) 

What problems do you see in implementing these procedures? 

1. That of in-service training of diagnostic team and special education 
teachers. 

2. That of initially implementing sec. 613a (1-3) (c) (P.Ii*. 93-380) — 
nondiscriminatory testing-and sec. 615a (P. L. 9A-1A2)— 'procedural 
safeguarding in testing and handling or test reports-and informing 
the public of these. 

What sequence of steps in implementation might avoid or neutralize thos^ problems^ 

A statewide in-service program for: (1) district personnel, (2; school 
administrators, (3) teachers — by separate districts and (A) parents. 
D.evjlopment (completion) or program standards. 

Reorganization of special education branch and district section. 
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NAME Lvnn Ellis & Bob West 
POSITION 



ST ME Idaho 



TASK SHEET THREE 
Tentative Assessment Plan 

What is the major problem focus for this plan? 

Short Term - (1) Attitudes of school/education personnel relative to 
parent/child perceptions. 

(2) Eligibility criteria. 

(3) Child-study team comprehensiveness, qualifications, etc, 
Long Terra - Relevance of curriculum to adult life. 

Who are the children most at risk of biased assessment in your state? 

Chicano 

Indian 

Poor 



What procedures are you proposing which are most likely to avoid that bias? 

Conducting a comprehensive evaluation study. 
(1) Identifying eligibility criteria. 
^- (2) Declaring mandatory child study team members. 
Published a due-process manual — recently distributed. 



What problems do you see in implementing these procedures? 

Selling ideas to LEAs . 

Getting agreement among practitioners. 

Bringing together an effective child-study team to plan for each child. 



What sequence of steps in implementation might avoid or neutralize those problems 
Asked for Jinput initially. 

Asking for review and input on product of task force. 

Will ccnduct program reviews in all LEAs to determine compliance and 

needs of districts to come into compliance. 
Orientation not to force compliance but to find what is necessary to 

help LEAs attain compliance. 



withDiaSs- I V. toward nOn6 

K, Decker 



POSITION Coordinator 
STATE Indiana 



TASK SHEET THREE ^^^^ ^^^P^ 

Tentative Assessment Plan 



What is the major problem focus for this plan? 

1) Role of the school psychologist in terms of intelligence testing 
and reporting in the Case conference.* 

2) General education programming possibilities as part of serving 
special needs of children. 



Who are the children rast at risk of biased assessment in your state? 
All 



What procedures are you proposing which are most likely to avoid that bias? 

1) Planning strategy session with pupil personnel, equal educational 
opportunity and special education staff at state level, 

2) As a result of 1) , strategies will be developed to work with 
special education directors, school psychologists, and general 
educators . 

What problems do you see in implementing these procedures? 

1) Funding difficulties — school funding formulas 

2) Enforcement. . 

3) Def ensiveness , resistance. 



What sequence of steps in implementation might avoid or neutralize those problems^ 

1) Careful plannin^^. 

2) Include all key people. 

3) Prioritize participation in the strategy development and implementat Ion » 
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NAME 



Gwen Johnson 



POSITION Psychologist: 



STATE> S.C, Group 



TASK SHEET THREE 



Tentative Assessment Plan 



What is the major problem focus for this plan? 

To establish more complete behaviorally based criteria for the identification 
and placement of children in .special programs. 



What procedures are you proposing which are most likely to avoid that bias? 

Tighter state guidelines (93-380, etc.). 
Operational definitions of exceptionality. 
Interdisciplinary assessment teams. 

Upgrading of training of assessors (psychologis l , teachers). 
Monitoring of state guidelines. 

What problems do you see in implementing thesa nrocedures? 



Ignorance . 
Time element. 

What sequence of steps in implementation might avoid or neutralize those problems^ 

1) Strt^nK legal support by SEA, state legislature, etc. 

2) Statewide i ndoc tri nation . 

3) Mobilization of parent and professional groups. 

4) Strong f inancia 1- suppor t . 



Who are the children most at risk of biased assessment in your state? 
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^ NAME ^^^'^P ^2.2 



POSITION 



STATE 



— - \ TASK SHEET FOUR 

Training Implementation Plan 

Part I 

What are the major training needs in my state? 

WHO ^ -WHAT 

1. Pupil personnel, placement (special Developmental profiles. 

education) assessors, , Interpretation of law and board policy. 

2. Classroom teachers, counselors, . Ikiderstanding of criteria and procedures, 
administrators (local, regional, Availability and knowledge o'f state resou 
central, state). Monitoring and observation techniques. 

3. Parents, advocacy groups. Program evaluation ' techniques . 



Follow-up procedures and techniques, 



What local or regional resources are available? 



1. CORRC' conference participant^; (D . C . ) . 

2. Other CORRC regional (XII) representatives (state facilitators LRS) 

3. Representatives of federal agencies : OCR and BEH . 

4. DHR, courts. 

5. Professional agencies. 



What activities are most likely to address these needs? 

1 . Panels . 

2. Model case studies. 

3. Workshops on the development of sensitivity development of definitions 
and criteria. 



Evaluation: 

1. Quality of data for referral. 

2. Appropriate referrals based on established criteria. 

3. Increased support services at the regional level. 



ERJC 



i i 3 



STATE ^roup i/./ 



D,C. 

TASK SHEET FOUR (Part 2) 



Activity No. 



Population of Concern: 
cf. training "who". 



Specific Objectives: 

City-wide developmental profile to include: 

s. 

- adaptive behavior assessment, 

- social history. 

- medical history. 

- ps3''cho logical assessnient. 



Level of awareness or skill: 

To be determined based on assessment model. 

Evaluation: 
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STATE Group 12 , 2 



TASK SHEET FOUR (Part 3) . 

Considering the months ahead, indicate when your major implementation activities 
will be initiated and completed. • Estimate the number of people directly involved. 



Activity 



No. of 
People BJan 



Regional 
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STATE Group 12,2 



D.C. 

TASK SHEET FIVE 

Critical Path Network and Time Lines for 
Workshop Implementation 



Using Lhe critical activities checked oa the Workshop Planning Resource Sheet, 
design a critical path network and time line on this sheet. Choose a specific 
carget date. 

Things to remember: 
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1, Already existing ' pattern of holidays, conferences, etc, 

2", Workload of responsible individuals - Can they do the activity? 

3, Delay times for obtaining approval, funding, printing, mailing , etc, 

4, If something can go wrong, i^. will (Murphy's law), 

5, Everything takes longer than expected. 
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NAME ^^ary A, Ellzey 



POSITION Consultant, Child Ident. 
STATS Florida 

TASK SHEET FOUR 
Training Impleinentation Plan 

Part I ■ ' 

> 

What are the major training needs in my state? 

- State-wide special study institute for school psychologists. 

- Work-study session for directors and coordinators of exceptional 
student programs at annual spring conference. 

- Work-atudy session for directors of statewide regional diagnostic 
afid resource center system. 



What local or regional resources are available? 

- State-of-the-art document/review' of conference proceedings. 

- SELRC iissistance — consultants/n^terials . 
CORPvC — conference materials. 



What activities are most likely to address these needs? 
-'Presentation by consultants. 

- Review and discussion of state-of-the-art document. 
.: - Emphasis on minority groups in Florida . 

Characteristics, concerns, etc. 

- Production of a Florida position paper including procedures for 
inplementing any conclusions/recommendations. 



Evaluation: 

Utility and effectiveness of position paper as rated by all involved 
groups through rating scales and documented, visible evidence of 
posit ive change . 
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^' NAME Syfuett 



ERIC 



POSITION Counselor 



STATE Florida 



' , TASK SHEET FOUR 

i 

Training Implementation Plian 

Part I 

What are the major training needs in my state? 

1» To increase awareness as to the depth of discrimination that 
still exists in testing and placement procedures statewide. 

2. Provide assistance and information to assist Florida's counties 
in developing appropriate testing and placement procedures. 



What Igcal or regional resources are available? 



Staff of state department of education. 
Regional resource centers, 

State Advisory Committee for the Education of Exceptional Students. 



What activities are most likely to address these needs? 

In-service training conferences organized on a state, regional basis, 

Assistance from BEH, RRC, etc., resource people. 

Program audits to ensure compliance with appropriate guidelines. 



Evaluation: 



Placement procedures evidence elimination of bias. 

Assessment of children is keyed to needs and utilized for the student's 
program planning, not for categorizing of groups. 



TASK SHEET FOUR (Part 3) 

Considering the months ahead, indicate when your major implementation activities 
will be initiated and completed. Estimate the number of people directly involved. 
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J STATE Florida 



TASK SHEET FIVE 

Critical Path Network and Time Lines for 
Workshop Implementation 

Using the critical 'activities checked on the Workshop Planning Resource Sheet, 
design a critical path network and time line on this sheet. Choose a specific 
target dace. 

Things to remember: 

1, Already existing pattern of holidays, conferences, etc. 

2, Workload of responsible ..individuals - Car they do the activity? ' 

3, Delay times for obtaining approval, funding, printing, mailing, etc, 
4» If something can go wrong, it will (Murphy's law), 
5. Everything takes longer than expected. 
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In an effort to plan a workshop or conference for Florida, the 
^ completion of .this exercise is not necessary at the present time. 

We are quite familiar with procedures for conducting in-service 
and therefore a path network is not called for. 
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It is expected that our us-ual pattern of workshop will be followed. 
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TASK SHEET FOUR 



Training Implementation V'^nn 



p()SITION Prog> Specially : 
/STATE Hawaii 



Part I \ 



? 



What are the major training needs in my state? 

The delivery of services is our highest priority, Assessment (training in 
nondiscriminatory testing) is second, and probably linked to a smallj number of 
members in the diagnost-.c team. 

Areas of training - (1) individualized programs (written for each special 

education child) , 
(2) Least restrictive placement (not mainsr.reaming) , 

What local or regional resources are available? 

NURRC: Direct purchase of assessment, 

Consultants for technical ass,istance. 

Resources from NIMIS and/or NURRC. 
Local: SEB; OIS ; UH. 



What activities are most likely to address these needs? 

1) Teachers have been very responsive to outside consultants — lectures, 
workshops, etc.; get more consultants. 

2) URI workshop/f ieid work. 

3) Input from district levels and consumer groups. 



Evaluation: 



There i-s a demand for n quick, instant-type instructional package 
teachers don^t have time to take workshops. 



STATE Hawaii 



TASK SHEET FOUR (Part 2) 

Activity No, : 

Population of Concern; 

Priority - 1-Unserved, 

2- Children in present special education class who have 

or had at time of examination language barrier problems, 

3- Severely, moderately, and LD children. 



Specific Objectives: 

1 - Search, locate, identify, and test the unserved, 

2 - Reevaluate no. 2, above, 

3 - Share conference data with district people and consumer 

group for inputs on how we are to have a nondiscriminatory 
testing program. 



Level of awareness or skill; 

1 - Need of assistance in seirvice dielivery. 

2 - Need for adapting present tests to children with language 

barrier , 



Evaluation; 

Findings of reevaluacion m^y yield sufficient data for criteria norms. 
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STATE Hawaii 



TASK SHEET FOUR (Part 3) 



Considering the months ahead, indicate when your major implementation activities 
will be.^initiated and completed. Estimate the number of people directly involved. 



Activity 


No. of 
People 


Jan 
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June 


July 
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Nov 
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District 
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with 



bias 




NAME Lynn Ellis & Robert West 



POSITION 



STATE 



Idaho 



TASK SHEET FOUR 



Training Implementation Flan 



; Part I 

What are the major training needs in my state? 

Regular and special education must explore their curricula to avoid 
cultural bias. 



What local or regional resources are available? 

\ SDE has minority group program persons. 

Migrant and multicultural education — Ms. Ardis Snyder and 

Mr . A. Ochoo . 



What activities are most likely to address these needs? 
Workshop training. 

Clarification of law by SDE to LEAs (93-380 and 94-142) . 



Evaluation: 

Determination of percentages of minority populations in special education, 

followed by reassessment of these percentages to determine changes. 
Parental satisfaction with placement. 

Workshop /seminar/ in-service effectiveness evaluation immediately following 
training and at least twice annually succeeding training. 



Indian Education — Mr. Don Barlow. 
Boise State University has an office of migrant' and multicultural education. 
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NAME R obert C. West 

HEW, ISSH 

' f POSITION Director of Trainin; Piogran 

STATE Idaho 

TASK SHEET FOUR 
Training Implementation Plan 
Part I * r 

What are the major training needs in my state? 

A - Due-process procedures to insure accur^y and compliance with the 
intent of the law and for the welfare and needs of students. 

B - Components of the law (P.L. 94-142) requiring implementation, 

C - Assessment models that minimize biased decision making or decision 
making based on nonhandicapping conditions. 

D - Staff development of those assessing students on HC definitions 
and assessment models. 



What local or regional resources are available? 

A - State department of personnel or designee (s) in due process. 

B - Regional personnel on the components of the law. 

C - Minority/academic/field/state department of /regional expertise 

on assessment models. 
D - Intrastate regional personnel for staff development on assessment 

models and HC population. 



What activities are most likely to address these needs? 

A - Seminars on due process by SEA to LEA supervisors of placement. 

Sample of awareness arid understanding of participants after seminar. 
B - Seminars on components of the law by regional persons to state and ^ 

LEA persons. 

C - Workshop(s) on production and consensus on assessment model(s) to 

recommend to LEAs and DHW personnel. 
D - Lectures and seminars on methodology of assessment to LEAs and 

DHW regions. 

Evaluation : 

A - Sample of awareness and understanding of participants after seminar. 
B - Participant ranking of seminar. 

C - Sample of awareness retained by trainee and rating of relevance for 

addressing problem. 
D - Performance on simulations and rankings. 
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STATE Idaho 



TASK SHEET FOUR (Part 2) 



Activity No* 



Population of Co'iicern: 

A. LEA, DHW Regions: Designee of district or regional administration 

responsible for assessment and placement and 
measures of progress . 



Specific Objectives: 

Not applicable at this point in terms of measurable and time-frame 
components. ^-^ 



Level of awareness or skill: 

A* Action level, 

B, Information awareness. 

C, Problem solving., action level. 

D, Information — action level. 



Evaluation: 
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STATE ^daho 
TASK Sin FOUR (Part 2) 



Activity No, : 

Population of Concern: 

Initially LEA personnel (teachers, special education teachers, 
and principals, etc.)- 
Parents . 
Legislators . 

University teacher trainers. 

Local and state boards of education. 



Specific Objectives: 

1) To develop awareness of cultural biasing factors in education for a 

2) To determine state-of-art people listed above in comprehensive 
nonbiased assessment. 

3) To develop method f or^implementing technical assistance 

4) To train in best practice models. 

5) To evaluate LEA implementation of mode], they select, 

6) Provide additional technical assistance as indicated by evaluation. 



Level of awareness or skill: 

It is hoped that our LEA personnel, SDE, etc., and parents working 
together will eliminate cultural bias in testing and curriculum 
programming in our state. Obviously total elimination will occur 
over an extended period of time. 



Evaluation: 



Determine effect through program review now being implemented in 
Idaho by the Division of Special Education, 
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TASK SHEET FOUR (Part 3) 

Considering the months ahead indicate when your major implementation activities 
will be initiated and completed. Estimate the number of people directly involved. 
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NAME 



POSITION 

Indiana . 



as a group 



STATE 
TASK SHEET FOUR 
Training Implementation Plan 

Part I 

Wha^: are the major training needs in, my state? 

1. Greater impact on general educators as to the needs of children. 

2. Program planning and implementation techniques and general 
consultation skills for school psychologists. 



What local or regional resources are available? 

In-service training by state department personnel. 

All the pressure groups that affect university training programs. 



What activities are most likely to address these needs? 
In-service for those already in practica.' 
Altering training programs for those not yet in practice. 



Evaluation: (What is the intent of this item?) 

In Indiana, the plan is not yet established to the point that evaluation 
procedures can be outlined; evaluation components will be established 
in direct correlation with the planning strategies. 
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as a group 

TASK SHEET FOUR (Part 2) 

Activity No. : 



Population of Concern: 

1) All students with special needs who cannot be served by the 
curriculum nhich is offered. 

2) The individuals included in the case conference procedures 
(i.e., psychologists, parents, teachers, special educators, 

administrators 5 etc.). 



Specific Objectives: 

To eliminate discriminatory assessment procedures in Indiana, 



Level of awareness or skill: 

* To be determined during planning/strategy sessions. 



Evaluation: ?? See above. 
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STATE Indiana 



TASK 'SHEET FOUR (Part 3) 



Considering the months ahead, indicate when your major implementation activities 
will be initiated and completed. Estimate the number of people directly involved. 



Activity 



No. of 
People iJan 



Feb I Mar 



Apr 



May 



June 



July 



Aug I Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 
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Roland Werner 
Orville Kirk 
NAME Walter Kopp 



POSITION . 



STATE Missouri 

TASK SHEET FOUR 
Training Implementation Plan 

Part I 

What are the major training needs in my state? 

1. Awareness of and sensitivity to bias in assessment procedures 
and practices. 

2. Improving assessment procedures statewide. 



What local or regional resources are available? 

1. RRC Title VI B & D, CORRC . 

2. Local human resources and maybe outside resources. 



What activities are most likely to address these needs? 

1. In-service 

Simulation activities, explanations, suggestions for improving 
assessment techniques . 

2. Training 

Workshops , seriinars , college courses , conferences , 



•Evaluation: 

1. Pretest and posttest for all participants. 

2. Evaluation of conference or training session. 

3. Post evaluation in terms of what has occurred as a result of conference, 
in-service training activities. 
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STATE ^^^sso 
TASK SHEET FOUR (Part 2) 

Activity No. : 

Population of Concern: 

1. All children 

a. rural poor. 

b . urban poor . 

c. foreign-language speaking. 



Specific Objectives: 

1. Develop and implement training and iq-service programs which 
will improve competencies of statewide assessment procedures. 

2. Present information written and oral; regarding P.L. 94-142.. 

3. Present information written and oral, regarding OCR requirements - 
(Title VI) . 

4. Develop and distribute* information (video tape, brochures, 

- pamphlets, TV) regarding nondiscriminatory testing to appro- 
priate audiences. . 

awareness or skill: 

Exposure to and development of procedures for bias-free assessment. 
Awareness of these issues. 

Some understanding of the problems generated by these issues. 



Level of 

1. 
2. 
3. 



Evaluation: 

1. Pre-post tests of participants . - 

2. Evaluation of conference activities, . 

3. Information on conference activities. 

4. Changes in assessment procedures at LEA level with community 
involvement. 



ASSESSMENT AND IM P L ETM E N T A T 10 N 
STATE Missouri 

TASK SHEET FOUR (Part 3) 
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Considering the iDonths ahead, indicate when your major implementation activities 

will be initiated and completed. Estimate the number of people directly involved, / 



Activity 
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TASK SHEET FIVE 



/SXATE Missouri 



Critical Path Network and Time Linfes for 
Workshop Implementation / 

Using the critical activities checked on the Workshop Planning Resource Sheet, 
design a critical path network and time line on this sheet. Choose a specific 
target date. 

Things to remember: 

1. Already existing pattern of holidays, conferences, etc. 

2. Workload of responsible individuals - Can they do the activity? 

3. De-i-ay times for obtaining approval, funding, printing, mailing, etc. 

4. I:.* something can go wrong, it will (Murphy's law). 

5. Everything takes longer than expected. 

^ M This will be a '^first function " of the awareness sensitivity 

?M conference steering committee. 
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CORRC/Confercnoe Staff 

Boris Bogatz. CORRC Associate Oiroourr 

Conference Director 
Melton C. Martinson, CORRC Project DttOL'tnr 
Wayne Johnson, CORRC Assistant Dircrtm Training 
Kenneth Olsen, CORRC A%sistaii: Director Intoriiiat ion 

Systems 

Barbara Urfer, CORRC AJminlstrativc Asststant 
• Robert Maclntyre, Primary Contcrcncc Consultant 
273 Majors Street 
Toronto, Ontario M55-2L5 

Conference Prescntors . 

•Herbert Nash 

Director of Special l:duc-atii»n f*ri>«'.iarns 
Division of harly Oiildhoo'l ^nd Special l iSucaiion 
State Departnunt of I.tliicatmn 
- Atliuua. <.;.\ 30J34 
Elwooii olaiid, Oiicf 

Lcjrr.isiR Rc5t>urces Br;tnch 
Bureau of [•■ducatn>r. tor the Handicapped 
U.S, Office of tducation 
400 Maryland Avenue, SW 
Washington, DC 2 07. 02 
•Sharyn Martin 

F.q'aal OpportunitiC!> SpccnUst 
Office for Civil Rights 
680 West Pcaehtrcc 
Atlanta. C.A 3()30k' " 
•William C. Parker 

l:X/;ciitjvc Assocuite 
l-ducational Testing Sconce 
Roscdalc Road 
Princeton, NJ 0K540 
JjHf Mercer 

Prttfessor and Chairman 
Depjrtmcrt of Sociology 
"University of California, KivcrMde 
Riverside. ( A 2 502 
Harold Dent, Director 

ConiiuUatic A and 1 ducalion 
Wcstside Coniniunity \lrri!.il Hv.iltli" CeiiieT 
2201 Sutter Street 
S.in r rancisco. C \ *M I 15. 
Janu s Yssirldyke 

■\svi.i.iie Pr 'f ■ 'Oj ff I'ov holiti^y 
Der.irt:ncm -" l's>c!u>e<ttK .il .nujl Stiii!u->« 
N.544 \ lliolt Hall 
l,'n of Minneiota 

Mir.iUMp !i. NP' 5Mf.5 
• i,- .cs A 1 v-i 

Tf \..> Kc^'.i.iii.il Ri sourtr ( i TU.-r 
2111 7tli 
A.iStm. r\ 7h''()i 
•1' mjs OaUand U'ditm ot ,;i.iu>r .»u''ior <jt <;mu- mI mii 
Mi.in'ial > 

Asjociate Professor ot I diii...l mn.il I'sv^lmlDfjy 
1 i-arninj: Dis.ihilitu's < entii 
W.St Street 
I'nivirr iitv of Texas 
Austm. r\ ■'H7I : 

Sf.iu I'i.in • ■ t ' Si It- • l'' i'>i li 

il.lU'.'l .'t I J n 1 '1 !tlC ll.itU.K.i(MH-»l 

.tiKl M :i>l.m.l \. iim'. SW 

.-.s.iuitoti. DC 

"I liisf Pt'tnal 

hir.Ctt.r Ol .\V,t^^!lU•|lt irhf I '..llll.ltl' Tl 

( iMri[<.<nrnt 

MissfiM.n.iti. 1 ' \- •i!it ( -riU'i 

fi.r Hilin," ■ lii. itt 
lin.vctsiry u! I ^.i. .ii S.m \rV.tii.. 
San \nn.nio, I \ ^s:^'^ 

•(.. !.M,I Hill 

l'ii»)ci t ( ooriljn.iiuf 
Satinn.il Itulian rr.iiti.:))', m\A 

Ri-s, .iri.li ( -MU f 
:iJ| S Mith Vill M 
Ii*iMpe. A/ 
loshi.iki III . . 

\isislant t I' T 

S.HJllu-rii i:iin.>'- 1 MWf 1'^ ^ 

C.ltl-Ml.t.llv 

De[',irt'T.enl nt Sn.., i || I ju .irio.i 
t iih..n.l..lc, II 
J.Mn Uailcl 

lt»fnrrn.iiiun S|uti ili-i 
Ml K i RS 

I'fii'ai' ii\ ot Nitrtli ( .itohii I 
(■hjivl Hilt. N( * 



Olga Mcr.de/ 

Deinity Coitimiisioner 

Afc-ency for ChiU\ Development 

240 Church Street 

New ^'ork. NV 1001."^ 
•Indicates tiu-tnher ol "itatc-id-.itt iiunual n.ihonal review 
Nurd 
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Aguilar, Marjtitrita 

|>epartmrnt of Health, Hducatum. and Welfare 

Office for Civil Rights 

55 Hrievicw, Plaza Nine 

Cleveland. OH 441 14 
Akers. Sue B. 

Piogram for Fxcepiional Children and Youth 

State Department of l-Jucation 

416 State Office Building 

Montgomery, AL .^6130 
Altschul, Us 

MELRS -Sl'A 

P.O. Box 8717, BWl Airport 

Division Special Hducation 
Baltimore, MD21240 
Ansberry. Merle 

Speech and Hearing Clinic 

University of Hawjii 

2560 Campus Road 

Honolulu, HI 96822 
Apkarian, George H. 

Department of Health, 1-ducation, and Welfare 

Office for Civil Riglit.s 

760 Market Street, Rconi 739 

San Francisco, CA '.'4 102 
Atkinson, Mary D. 

South Carolina State Department of Kducation 

Room 306 

Rutledge Building 

Columbia, SC 29201 
Bahr, Diannc E-. 

K.F.D.R. VH 

100 Crislcr .\ venue 

Ft. Mitchell, KY 41017 
Bailey, Agnes (Bernadette Quinn) 

Pupil Personnel -D.C. Public Schools 

KjIor;inia Koad Centi!r 

1719 Kalorama Road, SI. 

Washington, DC 20002 
Bjiley, Michael 

Directi^m Center Coordinator 

Cuyaho;'^! .Special l-ducalion .Service ( enter 
. 13«0 l ast 6tU S:reet, No. 605 

Cleveland, OM 44". 14 
Bailey, Mona II. 

Office of Superintendent of Pt'ilie 
Instruct ton 

0!d Canitol Building 

Olymi. J. WA 98501 
Bakci , Anf^elea 

350 North Hart Plaia 

j;iLk::on, MS 39209 
Baker, Kenneth 

Vermont St:ile Department of I ducat ion 

Division uf Special Filueation 

State Office Building 

Montpelier. VT 05602 
Banks, Judi 

Department of Health. I dueatum , ,o»d Welfare 
Office for Civil High Is K-hi"" 
1150 (^Irand Avenue 
7th Floor 

Kansas City, MO 64105 
Bareelo, Mark 
I DRIX 

32 South Chnsty 

Morehead, KY 40351 
Barefoot, Richard 

.\re<wi No. 2 

Logan, WV 25t)01 
Baril. Lynda K 

Dep.iitmenl of Hejith, Fducatiun, ai.d Wt-lfan- 

()tJ:vc for Civil Rights 

I 320 Second Avenue 

Seattle, WA 9K103 
IJarne.s, Paulette Whetstone 

JCjnsas Stale Depart ineni «>} I diuMtioii 

I :0 i:.ist Tcnt.h 

Topeki,, KS 66612' 
Hi-.tten. Murray O. 

M.chipn r)epartirv«t <>f I itii^aii-.n 

r o.Bnx4:o '. 

Un.smp,, Ml 49802 
Heatne, Cynlhia 

\!is'issippi Jlesouii e Center 
Mississippi Si '.te l'ntver>«ily 
Drawer NY 

St.ite College, MS ^'nt^2 
He.iiinMuH , (lail 

U.S. Office of I ducalirm 
Bureau of I diicattcm for the Il.mdrcapped 
400 Maryland Avt-not-, SW 
Wa.shingttm. DC 20202 



Ket!i'..n I 

Group 1 (Guam. Trust Territoriirs, Hawaii 

Aiueric:in Samoa! Daneta Chiesa 

Croup 2 (Washington .ind Orecon) Jim Crosson 

(iroup.a tld.iho. Ala,<ik.i, M(Uit.iria) Larry C.irl"m 

Cr'Mjp 4 i Wyoming) Mcleod 
Rei'jiin II 

(.roup I tC.ilitornM) Karen Mclntyre 

R 'gioii HI V 

Cfdiip I <Seu Mexico, Ari/nn.i) V'.iiice I ngleman 

Croup 2 (Utah. Nevada. Colorado) Judy Huffriiire 

Croup (B'JrLiiu of Indium ■\tt;iirs) Fr.ink South 

Rennn IV 

Cptoiip I (Noiih Dikota, Sooth Dakota, 

Nibijskii. lowal Mike I'riednian 

('•roup 2 t.Ark.i. .as, Oklahoma, Mi.>.souri, Kansa.s) 

Dcv;i (/opierud 

Kepoii V 

Croup I (Tcx.fsl Henry Marrow 

Ueginn \'l 

Cmup I (huli.in.i. Mmnusot.i) (ol Bliton 

Cioup 2 (Wiscon.iri. MuliiiMr:) John Btaceio 

lU'gHtll Vll 

Croup I (Illinois) Dea Hoker 

Rejuon VIII 

(.roup I (Ohio) Dea Uoker ' 

Refiiori I \ 

Cr\)uii I ( Maini.-,' Wrmoni, Nt w ll.irnpslure. 

MassachusLitsi R«.na Miriisi 

( I|iMip 2 ( Rhode I -.l.irul. ( onnecticiit. New Jersey » 

J.imce Frost 

Re^'joii N 

Cioup I iNrvv ^■^rk^ K.ilnli iJr.idlev 

Rce.ion Nl 

(iroiip I treniisylvjnui) J»'n Duftey 

KepoM Ml 

Croup I t\ :rmnia, Tennessee K'-'ntiick\ ) 

Mary McCijffiev 
(innip 2 tSV,ishint-".'n. D.C.. DeMw.ire. ,iiul John llaigh) 

l.mda Foky 

t ti Mii' ^ ( North CjioliiM. W.'st N iriuma, and Rick Olsliin I 

lUian McNuUy 

Hv'i'inW Mil 

Croup i t\ ir^'in M.tnds, l'm'rt.> llico)' I-ayt- Hrow i 

CjiT'ip 2 1 1 lof td.i, t .jor^'M. South Caroi'Mia) N'eirion Cain 
( .roup i ( M.itvMi.j, I osjiM 111,1. Mi-.'-issippi) M;iiiii' i'nwell 

Sptvial Notice 

\(ipTe.t,itioii I. 1uTch> .'.r.-ihrjil I.. Di Uoliert CtotiM', 
^liriMor L'; 111-- \M.itit.i \ie.i Scfvucs toi Uic IJhnd .ind io 
ilif liloi I in^l.vidu.d'- ^tio ,i^M,i.'d IIS i\ith rejii'striithtn pro- 



Participaitt.s 

,\)>yipa, Nick 
1420 I dith 

Mhucpkniue, NM K7102 
,\iker, Patsy S. 

lexas FdiUMtioti A^^ency 

201 I ast I Ith StTtet 
, Au'^tin, r\ 78701 
Ad ims. Milhiirn 

Ark,insjs Department ot iMutUtion 

Special I ilucation Sectiori 

Arch Lord Building, ' apuol M;dl 

I iitle Rock. AR 7 2201 
Ad.oin, I ugL-rie P 

M.itvland State Drpi tinvllt o! 1 dui.i' >i> 

IVO Box -ii] 7 

BW l Airport 

Ilaltiinnre. MI> 2 I .'■!') 
Adsit, Waym- L 

FrtrTiorit Coi.iitv I durational Uesouue 

(,th .' id Popo Agie 

lan.U r, W^" .^2^20 

\tM). I..!'. 

l'role\Mon.il S«.»ud.itJs ( h iiii'^f^"'' 
( jlifo-uia As'iocijte Sihool I's> Ji, ' ijtists 
and W- liolot;ist> National A** u, latum 
iK'p.utruro ol I\vJH>l(>Ky 
Areata, ( A ' -■521 
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Bell. John A. 

Department of Health. Education, and Welfare 

Office for Civil Rights 

1:00 Main Tower 

Dallas, TX 75202 
Bell.JoniC. 

School Psychologist 

Halifax County Schools 

Highway 301 

Halifax. NC 27839 
Bell. Ursula 

Louisiana Regional RcM)urco Conler 

USLBoxSlS 

Lafayette. LA 70501 
B\- t Iniani 

* irtment of Health. Kdu^jtum. jnd Wclf;»re 
.ce for Civil Riglits 

^iO Independence Avenue, SW 

Washington. Di 20201 
Benson. A. Jerry 

RKSA School Psych(.logLst 

Board of Education 

Lewisbiirg. WV 2490 1 
Berjohn. Harold 

Diiector, Regional Resource (Vnlci No 7 

3202 North Wisamsin 

Peoria. I L 61603 
Berkan. William A. 

Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction 

Wisconsin Resource Center 

I 26 Langdon Street 

Madison, Wl 5 3702 
Bcrnal. Ernest M., Jr. 

Disscmmation and Assessment Center lor 
Bilingual Education .: 

University of Tcx;^s at San Antonio 

San Antonio, EX 78285 
Bernstein, Theodore E. 

New York State Education Depart men 

55 Elk Street 

Albany, NY 12234 
Birelcy, Marlene 

Wright State Universitv 

373 Millett Hall 

Dayton, OH 45431 
Billon, Gilbert 

Director. Division of ^cial !:diication 

Indiana Department of Public lr.structi<m 

120 West Market Street. 10th I loor 

Indianapolis. IN 46204 
Boi^er, Dea ,■ 

Regional Resource Center No 7 

3200 Nort h Wjsc onsini / 

peoiia, iL'frnro I , 

fiouffard, R^(;crard ! / 

"'ri^-.ite Practice Scho(>l.Ksych(>logLst 

Box 70 ! / ' 

Connth. VT 05039 : 
Boyd, -Irralu B. * 

Bureau I-.ducati^n foi'the llandicappiM 

400 Maryland Avvnuc i 

Washington. fK" i()20? 
Braccio, John H ^/ 

Michigan Departritcnt rit Ediicat)t)n 

P.O. Box 420 

Laniing. MI 48902 
Bradley, Ralph 

New York Regional Resource Center 

City University of New York 

144 West 125th Street 

New York. NY 10027 
Brandon, Fli/^beth 

Supervisor iif Special Eilucjtu>n 

Brunswick County Schools 

Lawrcncevjlle. VA 23H6H 
lirantley, John C. 

President -Elect 

N.nional Association of School 

Psycholoj^isf; 
107 Peabody Mall 
University o» North Carolina 
Chapel Hill. NC 275 14 
Bnglitenbaucr, AnUica 

Northeast KinKdnrn Mtrntal Iloalttr 
Box 703 

Newport. VT 05855 
Brooks. Joanne C 

Diicclor. Division of M R 
Kentucky Depnrtment oi i diiuitiott 
U S 127 South 
WcM I'rnnkfort Complex 
Erankfort. KY 40601 



Blown. Eaye M. 

Director, Southeast Learning Resource 
Center ' 

Auburn University at Montgomery / 

MontRoinery. A L 36109 
Brown, Ronald C. 

National Learning Resource Center of i 
Pennsylvania i 

William E'lynn HiRhway 

C.ibsonia. PA 15044 . . i 

Br^.>wn, Thomas R. ' 

Alaska State Department of Education 

Pouch E 

Juneau. AK 99H0I 
Brusc. Benjamin B. 

Ulah State Board of l ihication 

250 l-ast 5th Soutli 

Salt Lake City. UT841 I I 
Bryan. Daniel 

Special liducation Regional Consultant 

Box H15. Dow Hall 

Biaille School Campus 

Eairbolt. MN 55021 
Hulfmiie. Judy 

Director. Southeast Regional Resource 
t Center 

2363 VooihiU Drive ^\ 

Salt Lake tSty. U r84108\ 
BnrKoyne. Mark ^ 

Area Learniim Rest)uri>, Center^ 

P.O. 2550 

Ketchikan, AK 99901 
Rush. Kutheryn B. 

State Department of Ediu jtion 

State (Office Building 

Atlanta. (lA 30334 
Butltr. Cynthia 

Thomas Regional ResourLC Center 

Virgin Islands 
Cam. Vernon 

Southeast Learning Resource Center 

Auburn University at Monf^oniery 

Montgomery, AL 36830 
Campbell. Connie 

DcUwarc School Psychologist 

Marbrook School 

2101 Centcrville Hoad 

Wilmington. I)E |980H 
CanipbeM. Jack 

University of Nevada 

208 EB 

Reno, NV H9|09 
Carey, Doroiliy 

New Jersey State Department of 

Iducation 
South Jersey E.IC 

Box 426. {.Ixssboro-Woodbnry Road 
Pitman. NJ 08071 

Carlson. Larry 

Northwest Regional Resource Center 

Clinic Services Building 

University of Oiegon 

Eugene, OR 97403 
Carlst)n, Nancy R 

NliLRS New Hainpshir*: Con-.iiltant 

New Hampsliire Department of I ducaiion 
SiTccial Education Sectirm 

lOS Loudon Road. Building 5 

C.mcord. NH 03301 
Carr, Donna H. 

Utah State BujrJ of Education 

250 East 5lh South 

Salt Lake City. UT 84102 
Carroll. Andrea 

California Regional Resouice Center 

600 South Commonwealth. Suite I 304 

los Angrles.CA90005 
Carroll. Jams M. 

Depart nu'nt of Public Instruction 

Division tor l-'xceptional Children 

I ducation BiiiKlmK 

Raleigh, NC 27603 
Carter. C Dt)iij;las 

Winston Salcin I Drsvth Ci)iiiity Schools 

Box 2513 

Winston Salt-n. NC 2"I02 
( 4slMr..jii , Wilh.iin I 

Director, Noilheasl Regional Resource 

'enter 
I6.K Hank Street 
Mightslown, NJ OH520 
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Cata, Juanita 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Albuquerque Area Office 

P.O. Box 8327 

Albuquerque. NM 87108 
Caiayoux. Mary Nell 

Louisiana Regional Resource Center 

USE Box 515 

Ufayetle, LA 70501 
Chavis. Ciortlon 

Wyoming State Training School 

Lander, WY 82520 
Chcnault, Jonas 

Office for Civil Rigiits 

1 1 I Spencer 

Lansing. Ml 48915 
(!hiesa. Daneta Daniel 

Northwest Regional Rcsouii e Center 

Clinical Serviees Building 

University of Oregon 

Eugene, (^R 97403 
Chnn. Michael 

President. National AssoeiatKm of 
Sehool Psychologists 

31 1 North DePeystcr Street 

Kent. OH 44240 
Clark, Dorothy 

Mississippi Learning Resources Ser/ices 

(Julfport Center 

512 Pass Road 

P O Box 6641 

f;ulfport. MS 39501 
Chne. Daniel H. 

Lake Regional Special Edticativ^n 

Devils Lake Public Schools 

Devils Lake. ND 58301 
C«jhh. Can)lyn T. 

Department Public Instruction Noith 
C.irolina 

\ i;;i)ii KuiMing 
.It. NC 27f,l I 
Con :. Anne L. 

M.isviihusctts Sf 

I Tremont St' 



lh ;i^rtinent of Education 
Room 400 
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iJoston. MA ' 
( oui»^^r. Ju-<'l,. r 
l)(\l'iiblu ^ 
KviuiL*\iy Sti; 
Mi4 Keiftji-.; 
W .1 -lirngtoTj 
< I iidovii. 1 any 
Direiiur t>f Sp^ 
New Mexico Ilig 
Us Vegas. N>.1 870(^1 
Corley, Joel Ci. 

l-lorida Department oEi^ducation 
Room 319, Knott Buildi\ 
Tallahassee. EL 32304 
Cottrcll.Ann \ 
Community Mental Health Serv\es 
4313 West Markham Street \ 
Little Rock. AR 72201 \ 
Cross. Donald P. \^ 
Department of Sv»ecial I (liicat: )n \ 
University of Kentucky 
2 32 Taylor I-'dueation Building 
Lexington. KY ".0506 
Crosson. J;uiies E. 

Director. Northwest Regional 

Resource Building 
Clinical Services BmUling 
University of Oregon 
r.ugene, OR 97403 
Ciinningliain. Joseph 

Department of Special Education 
(Jeorpe Peabtnly College 
Box 165 

Nashville. TN 37203 
Curtis. Nannie 
' D.C. Public Schools 

Pennsylvania Branch Center 

3242 A I'cnnsylvjiiij Avenm-. S| 

W.isl)ingti)n. DC 20004 
Dalton. Dcbra 

Department ot liealtli. I .Iii>'.j1io;i. ,iiuI VV'i 

OIlue Civil Rights 

f,.SO West 1'e.ii.hlre • Stuet 

Atl.nita. C.A 30308 
I).ivis. John E 

SoiHhwi'stcin {^Ino Kej'.mnal lu soiiin- Ct 

31 47 Clifirm Avenue 

Cincinnati. OH 45220 
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Decker, Katherinc N. 

Indiana StJtc Department of PubUc 
tnstruction 

120 West Market Street 

1 0th Floor. Division of Pupil Personnel 

Indianapolis, IN 46204 
DcMcis. Joseph L. 

West Virginia Regional l-ducation 
Service Apency 

300 McLane Avenue 
. Morganlown.WV 26505 
Dent. Harold 

Wcstside Community Mental Hcjlth 

2201 Suiter Street 

San F I an Cisco, C A 04 11 5 
DiMco. Judith 

Northeast Regional Resource Ck:ntcr 
R{ Resource Consultant 

Rhode Island College ^ 

Providentx*, Rl 02008 

Doyle. Cathy 

Northeast Area Learning ResourLC ( enter 

IftH Bank Street 

Hjghtstown. NJ 0H520 
Drain. Theodore 

Department of Public InstrUL'tion 

Division, for F.xccptmnal Childten 

North Carolina Department of Public Instruction 

Raleigh, NC 2761 1 
Dranc. JoAr.ne 

North Carohna Department i^t Public InhtnictKin 

Diviiion of Dcvelupment 

Raleigh. NC 2761 1 
Duffy. Charles D 

West Vit[jinia Oeparlmenl o\ IMucalion 

Capitol (^omplcx 

Building 6. Room 1> J57 

Charlesron. WV 2S}0S 

Diiffcy, James B. 

Director. Nationjl Liarmng Ri'soiute 
Center of Pennsylvjiua 

443 South t^ulph Ro id 

King ol Prussia. PA r)40h 
Duncan. Robert X 

I'niverhity of Montana 

School of I tlucaiion 

Mis<A^u|j. Ml 5^iHOI 
Durrell. Barbara 

Pleasanc View Schi»ol 

Ohediah Brown Rojil 

ProvuKnie. Rl 02''0^i 
Dyer. KathaUen 

Si IhoinaN Regional KcNourcc ( i-nior 

Virjf.m Islands 
I chohawk. l.ucille A 

Utah State Ho-ird ft 1 Juv .itmn 

250 l ast fSOO South 

Salt l ake ("iiy. li F S4i I 1 
l-ikeland. Jairies M 

Department ot I diuation 

Student Servu e> Sr«.tu}n 

Knott Building 

Tallahassee. I L 32 304 
1 Ider. Vtickey 

riovis Schools 

sth and Miiihell 

Clom. NM XKIOI 
1 Ihs. l.ynn 1 

Maht> Staff Dip.itiitieiit .-t I JiujIimm 
Uoiso Stall" I'mvifjity 
Box 1057 

r>IO CoIIlYc UuiUlmit 

Boise, ID H372> 
1 llis. Phylhs M 

Kansas State iKpartnuni .<i I ilui.iii in 

120 1 dst lOlh St n et 

Tupcka. KS Mh\2 
f II /ey. Mary 

Morula f)cp.irtmcjit ol I Ju.jiion 

M i Knoit Building 

r.»ll.lhasNee, Fl. ^IMU 
I njtU'man , Var\te 

S.Milhwtfs' RL'jjiniut K-r .. ura- r \ ntrr 

2 363 I o.. thill Dnvv 

Salt Lake < iU\ V-V K4l()^ 
I rn^t. William 

r>iri .tor (.loat I .ikt > \' I>. -r i! 
Resource ( cntci 

232 King Street 

Madison. Wl !^^3^03 
1 vans. Paul L 

South C.uohna Stare Di pjf i merii nt lilii^aii 'ii 
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Rutlcdge Building -.^ 
Senate Street 
Coluriibia.se 20201 
Hveridge. Tom 

Oklahoma State Department of Fducaiioa 
Special I'lliication Section 
2*^00 Lincoln Boulevard 
Suite 2-63 

Oklahoma City. OK 73105 

P'asold. Jesse V. 

Associate Superintendent of Special 

Fducation anil Sii- > lal Schools 
Oregon State De- -nt of l-ducation 
042 Lancaster D- '^i 
Salem, OR 07310 
Tigueroa. Richard A. 

California Regional Resource Center 
Department of hdiication 
University of ('alifornia 
Davis, CA 95616 
l-"lani*r. George D. 

Southeastern Area Services Center 

for Special I'diication 
Courthouse Building 
Valley City. ND 5S072 
l lory. Patricia 

Lducational Resource Center 
121 North Slh Street West 
c/o School District No. 25 
Rivert<in. WY 82*101 
Flynn. Patricia B. 

Maryland Stale Department ol Special 

l-ducation 
I riendsliip International 
Towers Building 
Baltimore. MD 21202 
l-'odor. Barry J . 

West Virginia RP.SA VJ 
Lincoln School 
1000 Chapline Street 
Wheeling. WV 2<.003 
I'nley, Linda Adcle 

Midiast Regional Resource ( enter 
1*^)0^ 'Pennsylvania A^-nne. NW 
Suite «i05 

Washington. IX' 200(V, 
IrcMil. Stanford L. 

S.itioti.il Learning Ri'sourei- ( enter 
ol iV-nnsylv.ima, Urban linit 

I KOI Market Street 

riniailelpl.i.i. PA 10103 
I'rank. Lynn 

li vas I ilui ition Agency 

:(ll l ast I Ith 

Austin. I \ 7K701 
Trench, Jane J 

Oivtsion of Special 1 Jlicatiori 

n» partnient ot l-duiafion 

( ■lOVL-rnment of American Samoa 

Pafjo Pago, American Samoa 0h709 

I'liL'ilman , Mike 

Miilwest Rrgional KisemrcL- Ce' »;t 

Drake Hmvi rMty 

l332 :6th Sti.-et 

\^e\ Monies. I \ '503 I I 
I nth. dreg 

Si'ccial I ducatiun Department 

Jaiksonville State I'mwrMiy 

Jacks*wi%nlle. AL 3<.:of5 
l ioehlingcT, Vira J . 

Marylaml State Departiiuiit of 1 dncatioii 

I> il ilox \li)r 

H'A I .'urport 

H.iltimoie. Ml) 2 I lAi) 
I lost, Janiie I' 

Northeast Ri^tional Riso;. ice Center 

\UH Bank Street 

llifihtsti.wn, SJ 0HS20 

(i.ir.ibeilian, dreg 

I liiicatioii ServKTN Citnsiillant 

Stillwaur Regional I ducalion 
Si Tvuc Cenier 

:i5 I ast i:ih \\ .Miv 

Stillv.atL'r. OK 74(;74 
i Kiuclet , Renee 

I I'liiM.uM Rer»"ti,il Ke^.Miue (\-n'.\:r 

I SI. Box > I 5 

Kitayette. LA 70501 
{.t'boe. Cliarlis 

Vne pK-^Hlent. Sinte (ileska CollL-ge 

HnNehijil. SI) 5 .'5 70 



Gilham, bUise F. 

Atlanta Public SchooU 

710 Elizabeth Place. SW 

Atlanta. CA 30318 
Ciitl, Betty 

D.C. Public Schools 

Bladtnsburgh Road Cf nt;r 

I 06 Bladensburgh Road.NF. 

Washington. DC 20004 
Givens, Adella W. 

■•• Department of lleahh, hduca*ion, and Wellare 
^^fficc for Civil Riglits 

6^0 West Peachtree Slreel , NW 

Atlaiila.GA 30308 
Cilancy, Barbara 

Office for Ciyil Rights 

6916 Ridgewbod 

Chevy Chase. Mb'200l5 
Cilauner. Stephen x 

Nyssa Public Schools 

Nyssa OR 07913 
C.lavan. Joseph W. 

School District No. 60 ^^-.^ 

2lOFairvicw 

iiieblo.CO8'004 / 
Cfobert. Carlene F. "\ 

Bureau of Education for r.vceptional 
Children 

West Frankfort Complex 

Route 127 South 

Frankfort, KY 40601 
Ciunzalez. Blanca 

Department of Hducation 

Hato Rey, PR 00910 
Cioplerud . Dena 

Midwest Regional Resource Center 

c/o Drake University 

1332 26th Street 

Dvs Moines. lA 5031 1 

(ireen. Windy 

New York Regional Resource Center 

144 West I25th 

New 'l ork. NV 10027 
Cinmes, Jetfrey P. 

Department of Public Instruction 

Division of Special l-ducatu)n 

Crimes State Office Building 

IX-s Momes. lA 50310 
Oiirley. Allan W. 

Georgia State Department of Ldiication 

State Office Building 

Atlanta. GA 3o334 
Outicrrc/, I-Le S. 

Slate Departm ent ot i dueation 

State l-.ducation Building 

.Santa I c. NM 87501 

llai;;h. John A. 

Mideast Regional Resouici- ( inter 

1440'J Sturtevant Road 

Silver Springs. MD 20<y04 
Haley, Keith 

Midwest Regional Resource ( enter 

2500 Nurth Lincoln 

Oklahoma City. OK 73105 
Mall. Robert I 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

P.O lli.x I7KH 

Albutiuerqui-. NM H7 103 
ll.irdy. M riiomai' u* 

Sijte Depart nie..t of Public histru*. lion 

RiiOMi 

1 ihji..ition llMilcliiig 
Kalei^di. NC :Vr>l I 
llargaii. I inda 

St.ite Depait.iient ol I ducalion kej'.ii>n Vll 
I 3B Vill.ige I'la/a 
Slielh>vilie. KV 40l)f.5 

llariis, Jii'.eph D 

Seu York Regional Keso-iKe I enter 

114 West I 25tli Street 

Vi w Viuk. NY 1002 7 
ILiivrv, (ne/ 

1 asl Ki'.in Sihool 

St I hninas. VHHISOl 
llaiiseni .11. < fCiry 

Will;.nnv>» ( "uiity Uo.mt .t t Am. ihon 

I r.inklm. I N .r'(W 
>M, Maitm 

Sou York Regional He>otii.e l\ t'.ti-r 

|.14 Wi'.t i:5tliStiee| 

Neic N ..ik. NY |00:7 
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Hcidgerch, Lin,ta T. 

North Carolina Department of Human 

Resources '• 
613 Albeniaric Building 
Raleigh. NC 2? 60 2 
Hein/. Meyer 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Box 1788 
123 4th St I cel.. ':W 
Albuquerque. NM 87103 . 
Helvcy, Charles 

State Department of T ducat ion 
Uniwrsity of Tennessee 
Nashville. FN 
Mcndfrson. Van J. 

Depaitnient of llcailh. I ducition. jruj Wi lf.i 
Office lor Civil Rights. Rejourn V 
300 Sou'h Waeker I /rive 
Chicago. 11. 60606 
lliekcy. William P. 

Montana Olfia* )f Superirtemlenl nt 

Public Instruction 
1300 1 1th Avenue 
Helena, MT 50601 
Migbee. Waiter 

Black Ihlh Slate College 
Spear fish. SD 577.S.I 
Hill. Helen J. 

Vrrgiriia State !)e;>artmi'nt ol 1 ducjdon 
Richmond. V A 2.^21 h 
Hill. Jerry M 

Naiional Indian Training .»nd 

Research Cent t 
2121 South Mill Avenue 
Tempc. A/. 852K1 
Hinckley. I dward C 

Maine Department !>:' I ilucjtmnji .iiul 

('ultu:al Services 
State House 
Augusta. Mh 04.^33 
Hirst. Wilmj I- 

Laramie ( oiinty S». hoi)l Dutrur Nn I 
243 Prairie Avenue 
Cheyenne. WV K200I 
Hisama. Tothtaki 

Southern Illinois tiniveisif ,(t 

Carbondale 
lX*par\riicnt of Special I diicition 
Carbindale. II. 62001 
Holleger. Mekn M 

Department of Public lnUrii«.lion 
Tc'Wnsend Huilding 
Dover. DI p)'*01 
nllinger, C'il»>c 

S^'e%t Virginia Slate Depart mem 
y)f l-ducation 
(■aW>ICoii:plex B-057 
Charlton. WV 25 305 
House man >Ann I. 

IX'partme^of Public lnNtiuciion 
Townsend BVuldmg 
Dt)ver, DI. I^-Xh 
Howard. Thomas |- . 

Mii:hig.m DeparlmiSit of { dticii ron 
Box 420 

Lansing. MI 4K902 
Howell, A. J 

Department of HcjIiIi. l-«lij\^rnin , 

Office for Civil pyjits 

330 Independence Avenue, SW^ 

Washington, FX' 20201 \ 
Howell, diaries I \ 

Dep.iitnicnt i>f Health, I ilijcition, .irni Sf-t lt.i! 

Office for Cm! Ri^hi-.. Orfue ul \ 
Nl W Progr.ims 

330 Imlepfntlente Avenue. SW 

North BMldmp Room UfsO 

W:ishm.{t(m. DC 20201 
.Howes, Anthony (■ 

fexjs Kegiiujdl Ki'sniiri I' ( enlfi 

21 1 I'asl 7th St 'eel 

Austin. rX 7.S7()| 
lUi't, Mjrtha I, 

Dcpatltneiit «»t IUmIi h . I .Itu if i n ni.'l W; lnr 

(jHue lor ( ivil Righrs 

RK(l denera' Htiildiiu' 

I ioveintncnt ( enter 

Boston. M \ o:i M 
lluiilei. rtriell 

Texas I-ducation A^titka 

201 l-.ist I Ith StiPei 

A. ,tin. r\ 78701 
Hurt; -rn. William I- 

Ari/on.i Diagn<«stK Dt'vel.iptnont l'r..Kci 



15.15 West JetTerson Street 

Phoenix. AZ M50O7 
Jackstm. Jacquelyn 

DC. Public Schimls 

Pennsylvania Branch Center 

3242-A Penn.sylvjni.i Avenue. SI- 

Washington. IK' 20004 
J;ickson, Robert I). 

Ilie I ni^etsiry oj M,is.sacliUNetls 

Special l-diicatioii Departincnt" 

Scluiol of l-(luc;itik-.n 

Amherst, MA 01002 
Jactibs, Beverly 

Albany County 1 RC 

30^> South Otli Street 

l,,iraniie. WY H2O70 
Johiisi>ii, dwell 

Winthrop/i; Al- lliunan Devclopmei • Center 

McLaurin Hull 

Winthrop College 

R.)ck Hill. SC 21)7.13 
Johnson, lienry 

Stale Departrneni of Public ln.vt»iuti;)ri 

( iifted/ Talenleil Section 

Raletgh. NC 27e)l I 
Johnstin. Reid 

Wmthrop/CAI' llunun Devclupmcnl Center 

Psy».hoU)gy Depaitment 

Winthrop College 

Rock Hill. SC 2')73.1 
lohnson. Richard 

Shelby County Board of I ducatiori 

160 Stnith Hollywttod Street 

Mcmphi.N.TN 3K1 12 
Jones, ('pct)tge H.. Jr. 

Department of Health. I diicalion. and Welfare 

(.)fficc of Cleneral Counsel 

.1.10 Intlcperidence Avenue. SW 

Washington. IX' 20020 
Jones, James C. 

Department of Health. I iiirc;itiori. and Wcltarj 

Otiicc for Crvil Right\ 

Suite I'>63 

One Wt)rld Trade Center 

Niw Voik, NY I004S 
Jones, Vclrna S. 

Maryland State Department of I .lucatU'ri 

P.O Bu\ S7| 7 

BWI .Airpt.rt 

Baltimore. MI) 21240 
K.ilidv . r.eorge .X. 

State Ilepartirent ot PublK Instruction 

I'ducation Buililing, Rooni 122 

R.ileigh. NC 2761 I 
KakiriN, Sick 

WesH>rt)ok City Schools 

( tirrunlum Center 

Weslhrook, MI- 040^: 
Kan. /, Stan 

Illinois State Dcpart::i'jTit ol I liucatioii 

302 Stale Orlice BtriUmg 

Sprmglield, IL 6270i» 
Kelly, Phyllis M 

Kansas State Department ot i diuation 

120 l ast lOlh 

Topek.i, KS 6^)612 
Kukhghter, Richard II. 

(ieorgia Stale Deparlrtieiw ivt I thic.iiuMi 

I 5f> I ruiity Avemie 

AtLinla. ("^.X .10.10."l 
Kin^;. lewis 

Calitornia Regioii.il Roitnr*. e Ceiih r 

700 Suinh CornmotiAiMlili, Sintr 1 *U4 

l.tiN Anr'li-i. CA '>mm 
Kin^'. Ru'.i M.iriL- 

Dep.irt ini-Tit ot lleailli 1 diii.ilMMi. .niil V^eltarl- 

M) 7ih Sturr. M 

Atl.int.i. (.A H)i: » 
Kitk. ( irvillc 

Stall- h:-partiiifiit nt 1 1 : i.j-ii .>i arni 
Ses.(>ii>lar> I liiKJiinn 

P O 4MJ 
\). !t. r>Mri ( n> . MO f.^ I : I 
Kir' r.k'. I iniK Itiitlei 

N.\ ^ -rt Kf^>i-ti il K'-.M,ii. . ( .■ti!fi 

I I \ \S',-Nt 1 :\h Slli-i'l 



Kin 



A itm; 



Se.^ Votk*^i>:ional Hk's 
Vt vs V-rk, s\ |0(i: : 

netUi'.. \llil.l 

\^ t !u' Kt iti. h ( Nief 



Depaitment <if Health. I du^atmn. and Welfare 
Office tor CiMl Rights 
Surle D)6K 

One Wtuld Tratle Center 

New York. NY 10048 
Kolb. r. L. 

Virginia State Department 

52(i College Avenue 

Salem. VA 24153 
Kopp, Waller 

Director of Special Pducation 

St. Louis^ Public Schools . . 

1616 South (Irand Avenue 

St. Loujs. MO 63101 
Kramer. Terry 

Slate Departnicnt of I tlucaJion 

''4 2 Lancaster Drive, >il 

Salem. OR 97310 
Kranz, Gayle 

Ohio Stale Departrneni til 1 ducatiun 

Division of Special I-ducation 

'>33 High Street 

Worthington, OH 430H5 
Kreainer, Larry 

Louisiana Regional Resource C enter 

USLBox515 

Lafayette, LA 70501 
Krueger, Manon W. 

Durham Counly Schot)ls 

Box 3823 

Durham, NC 27702 
Kruse, Carole 

Bureau of |-dt:;alion for 
I'xceptionnI Children 

W'cst I rankfort Complex 

L' S. Route 127 South 

Trankfort, KY 40601 
Kuic/odyna , Palonia 

Mcllakatia Si.huol Distrut 

Mcllakalla lilemenlary 

Metl ikatia, AR 

Leitka, f'ugene 

Indian I'ducation Resource Center 

Buieauiif Indian Affairs 

P.O. Box 1788 

Albur|uerque. NM R7|(J3 
I.cnna, Carol B. 

Maine Department of I ihicaliori aiul Cultural Services 
and N'^rtheast Regional Resinirci.- ( enter 

Slate Ho ise 

Augu-.ta. MI' 04.13.1 
I.emion, I heliu i C 

North Carolina Dopartrrieril ol PiibliL Iri^tniclion 

I ducation Building 

Raleigh. NC 27610 
i ewis, himcsttta 

Munu Valley Regional ( enter 

W.[gner Building. 1150 lUatrice Dtive 

Dayton, OH 45404 
Loop, Leonard 

Deparlrrient of Health. 1 ducaliori. uid Weliaie 

Office for Ci\il RiglH>. Region VIll 

1 1037 Pederal Ollice Building 

D'6l Stout Slreei 

Den\i r, CO S0202 
I tiwilur, C. Leigh 

ASI IMC 

,\n< lior.ige, AK 
lyricli,AI 

Slah- Office Siiperinien»leni of Ptddic ln>inution 

Old Capilol Bmhling 

Olympia. WA <)K50() 
Ml Xillitfi-. Cathketi 

Di>M ini:i.ition and Ansc 
lldin^ii.il I diuatiorr 

l'iij\ejMiy o! li-xas al S.in ' 

Sjn XnttMuo, r\ 7K25S 
McCalfrey, Mary 

Muleasi Kcgional Kcs<nir.t'( 

Suit'- 50S 

D^OI I'ennsylv.mKi Avniiie. 

W'.iNliiii^lori, DC 2l)()f)^ 
MiDerriittll, Paul A 

Iii\i>ii<n ol Sihoc^l I'.v, lh>t. 

M llen/hk Mall 

I'tiiverMty <i| ^^•hr.l^k.l 

I in.Mlii, Ml fA^KK 
Ml !M>ii.(>:h. ILirry 

Di iMrtnient .>! Mi'allti. I .in. 
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Kc^ionat Allorn-v's 
Room 12.1 
>0 Till Stfe. t \I 
\il.inla r,\ UHM 
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McDonald. Louis 

Roswell InUcpcnJcnt Stlnxil Disiiict 

300 North KcnUuky 

Koswdl, NM Sk:OI 
Nklntyrc. Kaivn I". 

Calilornu Rcniutul IU:.<iiuli' CvuUi 

600 South ComniDfufci-alili. Su 1 .^04 

Lo«; .\n>!0lcs.(V\ ^nWi.)? 
McKam.rharU'i W. 

IKV Wyoirnnn 

Rc|;ii)n V 

BOCIS 

KonuiKTcr. WY S3 10 1 
McLoo(". Jini 

Son li west Rciiional Rcsoufwv Ccmcr 

Chnual Sor%uc Huildmn 
' IJnivcrMty of Otcjton 

r ugcnc. OR '^7403 
McNulty. Unaii A 

Miilcast Rcpjiihal Rcshuilc C otiU't 

Suite 505 

1^01 Pennsylvania \%eniic. SW 

Wash'nuton. IX' :000(i 
Man>!h:iui. M.irvm < . Jr 

Departr.K'iU ul lle.iith. I vlu-.-if i'>ii. and Wclljr.- 

Ottiwe nt ( lenci.il ( ..nnsd 

SO 7th Street. M 

Room 323 

Atlanta. (~.A M)3r' 
Mason, loni J 

l)itt\tor ot I'syJioiorual Scr\Kes 

C'tirruiiluiit Itnpi'Hi iiici-.i < >.'nt'.M 

h\> Wl-s! Kiti^ Stu'ci 

\1jrti:ishiirt!.UV :>4UI 
vla//nnc'. I incst 

Mas>aeh»i.setts !)cr-iT":>'-"' ' -I i*..ili<'ii 

54 Rind^e Avenue • xJt 

ra:nbiulne. M \ "2 1 40 
Me ice r. Jane K 

Socio!' )i;> ncpaitiiu-iit 

I ni%i:rsit> nt ( .ihloiiu.i Kr.<. : 

Rncrsuu". (A '>:so: 

Mi'sMHIs. I. 'tills V 

Strjitord I eatiiini; C ■•utvi 
314 Mam Stu-et 
Suinmciiwonh. Ml 
Millar. I. Wilbiii \ 

|) C. I'ublK- SvhoMK 

Depart tiK-Mt I'upil I'cr ."tiM-: S.:....^ 
115 i:rh Stiivi, N\S 

Wasinn-i 'M IX' 

Miller. 1 oiiisc 

Uiire III ii\ In.ii.tii \t: u. ^ 
.MiO ("i»tia, t 

s.ivf.'iiK'ftt ». ' \ 

MiriiM Ri-na 

\,.flhr.isl RcitH'i' '! ■ ' 

|(..s h.inV Sii^ i-f 

llit'ht .iiiwn. \ 1 
MoMli I ii/o J 

M>.iltii<>mrl\ ■, !•■! {(liK.ilu-.'; 

s'.ii llnriijrtt.T,! Dii.-. 

K.i.ksiIU- Mt) :iJ^^>) 
M'.:i'.,-i Williai'i 

I) ( I'lihlu 

Kal<<r.itiia K.-.i.l < fiuoi 
ri"' k.iloi.i;n I R ...I NW 

w,. sill lift. IP IX :""'(«! 

M.itnv l'»iit 

(..•.if^(j IX-p.iitnivnt t.i I .!'!. 
S|H< i.il I .hK.ltioii I'r vi.nu 
Stjie (HtKf U'liMiiif'. 
\fl.itll I. t. N ^Oi U 
M>.n.'V. -Ifiu:. 

Iev.is R.'>;i..i..il H.-v.'.r.c ( i-T^r 
: 1 I I .1^1 "III ^lui-t 
All. tin. I \ '^ '')! 
M.irinn Aftliui 

S..Itll*es( |{ •:iri,' Mr i:i \| \ii 
h<iK I M 

Nniiu-. AK '."I"'.: 
M 'M-r. Dili.. I I'a' 

An •■MM r.i-.l. I 'n '\w Ih rVit u < ■:.] i 

rgn I a,t |>,>n ( ,.tl... I i 

\vr.\yv. X/ h>>l 
M.-sc:. J>»;i 

\f ./ .t; I I >■ ii'M. I >• . : ■ ! • 1': . ■ ! 

hi'.lvii >n "t N[ f Ml I ■ I il.>"i' 

15^*! West Jt ttefMir. 

Phut-nix. A/ H^'"ti7 
M..A,U'i h.i.'lur.i 

l;i-liana Stjtf l»epirtn..Mit i 1' -i l'..t."i.t.' 
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Division ol I'lipil Pfrsoniu'l 
i:0 West Market Street. lOtli I loot 
Inilianapolis. IS 46204 
Murray, Charles 

Northeast ',U'^;to^al Resoiiree Center 
I OS Bank Street 
Ilightstnwn. NJ Oss:u 
Naiitki's, (*.iioi 

I ilueatmnal Keu-iifk.!,; t entri 
i:i North 5lh West 
Selioo' Dihtrul 2 5 
Uivettcn. WV S:>()l 
S;ish. llert 

Division ol SpeLial I Jucatum 
State De[).iitiiK'iit ol l liuatmn 
Aila.ita.C.A 30334 
Ni-l.siiii. Joseph D. 

S.Ul l ake City School I^Mtiut 
440 I .ist lit South 
Sail l.akeC)ty.rrS4| II 
SolsoTi. l.ynne M 

Seattle Sk.hiU)l District 
5:i) St: K:ive[in.i HuiUlin>; 
Special I Jnk.Jlum 
Seattle. WA "SIO'J 
Ni'stnt , Marion J 

Texas Rcponal Kesiuid c Centct 
:i I I asl ■'th Street 
Austin, ) \ 7^701 
Nohle. P.iul 

I ar.inne (".•uni> S^lmnl Dl^Irut 
253 I'r.urie ,\%ei-;ie 
Chaplin Center 
I 100 Kuhaf^Uoii Court 
( lu-yernie. V, V s:0()l 
Oakland, rhniiias 
I iH.ersiiy ol Texas 
I ducatinn Binldiri^;. Room 25 2 
J Juc.itiunal lSvchi'loi:> Dcp.irlinnil 

\iishn, 1\ "^H^i: 
Obir. I d 

\| Kt (\..)rdin.ilot 
Sl.ite ol AlasV.a 

(1^0 In ern.iliMii.il Airport Uo.kl 
Aiuliot.ifie. Ak 'i^»M)4 
( iHnen. ^'lf^^lUla I Alyce I K:u^hn^i 
( .ipitiil Re^:Hlrl I ducatiini Co'ir>i.il 
MU) ( .ilLi^e Cr<)\i- Ko.id, liuildnik; 4 

m,.nnitieid. CI" <»<)in): 

I Miiiiia. \llai' Ki.e 

Di lMilmeiil .t llealtli, \ d-i. .ili m. and Wi lMn- 
RL>;iiMial Mtninev s < )tli. e 

K 3:^ 

SO Si\L-ii;li Stie.i 
Atl.t.il.i C \ -^IMM 
( >Im.h. RiJi.itd 

MidiMxt Rei'.i.xial Rimmit.c ( enter 
1^1(11 ^Vnn^y^.l^u.l. S\V. Smii- 

Wisiinn-.t-ui, n<" :()(Mi(> 

< )pCrrm.iii , !• liii. 

hNlni. lion Uv-vMitCL- Ct-nter Co' .i >! iti.ih ii 

Cin .ih.>»:a SpL'ii.il r<hK.ilirii Si ; M.e ( entei 
lun.al ^.h..nl So. loO 

w.oci D^-tioii 

( U-M l.ind. Oil 44 lO: 
iiriui'.lM. DmIIi.' 

Sl.ne IVp.iTttU'.Mit t>! I .l;n..tlh'n 

III ('..[drll Mull 

NixiiMiif, IN ^":i" 

PiK-r. AbTali.mi 

1 :iiwi^il> t I (iii.iin. De[\iittiK-iiI t li.iiiin.in 
Itov I k 

< .C 'X.'MO 

P ll.lh-l). I I.IIIK- I 

>.i!lu' l^l I f.ii lotv; l<i-s.>ur ■ ' ^ iitei 
X.ihi.rii I :ii\i-is)l>- .11 M"fiUN'.':iei;. 

P)>kv'i VSilli.iiuC 

1 .[.i | --:i!ii' ^LT-.uc 

U. ^> l.ilf iC'ad 

|'m:i lI.'ii Nt l)s>-Ui 

AU/. I h.)iU-^ \S 
)M s \ 1 1 1 

;')M 1 li/ ibclli Ssr.ol 

( h in..-^t-i>, u\- :'• ; 1 1 

P.rt -ts Mi. tiiv' 

1 . . 'ih- ' !(i IV i' 't I I K.i'i'Ui 

-Ml ! ,i.' M.ii'i St!'. 

(»;\iM..'i sri\..ii S.ii'p"!' Si-^'i^'-^ 

I , .11 k^ lo^l^■: 

P,.-u D '(IS 

iM p,,Mi. ..1. 
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I mei>' Ciiiiin'unity School 
|.iiici>lii Road and South Street. N| 
Washington, IX' 
IVehn^:, Robert 
w33 Lombard 
St. Paul. MN 55105 
Peets. Ruth M. 

Portlaml Oregon I'liblK Schools 
::0 Nl Beech 
I'ortl.ind. OR W72i: 
Phihpp, Wilh.ini H . Jr. 

Coniiiiunity Services Division 
Catunsville Coiiiniuiiity Collejie 
SOO South Rolling Road 
Baltimore. MD :i::8 
I'rasse. I);»'-jd 

Indiana Stale DepartnuTt ot Tiiblic Instruction 
I)i\ision ol I'upil Personnel Services 
i:0 West Market, lOlh Moot 
Indianapohi, IN 4(>:04 
RaNslii.s. Alyce I". 

ILititord B»urd of l:ducaiion 
:4i> High Street 
■ Hafilo.d.CT 06103 
Rcchany. Ins M. 

I'uerM Rico Department rl I ducation RRC 
Depaiimeni «il l-duc,ition 
||:,io Key. I'R 006 I <> 
Keed. IK-lcii 

St. CrOtx Reponal Uvsciiine Center 
Virgin Islands 
Reed. Josi-ph '■. 
R.-gi.)ii V. BOCI S 
bnx I i: 

Kemnierer. WV S3 I 01 
Ren.itd, Joe 

D.C. Public Schoois 

SuperintemU Ill's Oi t ice 

{ lesidentia) Muildmg 

415 I :tli Street. I' A 

W.islungUiM, DC 
Robmson, B.ib 
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Appendix 



EDUCATIONAL DECISION M AKING 

— H 

A group simulation activity which examines 

educational responsibility and placement. 

Robert B . Maclntyre 
Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 

based on a design by: 
Nancy Carlson and S, Joseph Levine 
Michigan State University 



OVERVIEW 

Educational Decision Making is a small group activity that asks group 
members to make decisions regarding possible educational programs for a- 
particular student. During the activity the group members are provided 
information about the student from different sources. Then, assuming 
the roles of the persons who have contributed the information, the members 
of the group examine the issues of a) responsibility for the student, 
and b) placement of the student. 

Through the group activity, the participants will: 

- be exposed to a variety of viewpoints from professional fields 
related to education. 

- be encouraged to look for alternative information sources 
prior to making decisions • 

- be aware of the necessity of responsible decision making in 
educational placement. 



NOTES TO SIMULATION LEADERS 

This activity, as designed, calls for participants to place themselves 
in specific roles defined by the various reports and information sources. 
The roles have been chosen to highlight some of the complexities of this 
process and do not reflect the ideal for the professions involved. 
The process, as illustrated in this simulation is also not an ideal one, 
since the intent is to involve the group in attempts to better the process 
of educational decision making. 
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TIME NEEDED 

- 10 minutes, individual task on Worksheet 

40 minutes, small group task, group Worksheet 
20 minutes, large group discussion on decision 
15 minutes, small group discussion on process 
15 minutes, large group discussion on process 
Total time- 1 hour 40 minutes 

materials ' NEEDED 

One for each person 



- Instruction Sheet and Worksheet 



One for each group 

- Memo - tp be read to the whole group 

- Information Sources - to be read to whole group 

- Individual roles (reports) - each to be given to one group member 

Regular classroom teacher 
School Principal 
Specialist (Remedial) Teacher 
School Psychologist 

- Group Worksheet 

- Feedback Sheet 

Wrap-up - Comprehensive individual assessment 
One for ' each person 

- Assessment Model from CORRC Resource Manual* 
One for each ^roup 



- Feedback sheet 



1 ^ O 



School Social Worker 
Parents 

Special Education Director 
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PROCEDURES 

Announce to the group that they will be involved in a Simula tion of a series 
of coiranittee meetings at Bicentennial Elementary School around the educational 
problems of a fictional student. 

Have your group break up into groups of seven. It is usually a good idea to 
ask people to work with individuals with whom they do not usually have' much , 
contact. If the numbers do not work out evenly, one or two individua may 
be asked to be process observers or two persons may be assigned to the same 
role in the process. 

Once the groups have been formed, distribute enough copies of Instruction 
Sheet and Woi.»<.sheet for each participant. Give one member of each seven 
person group a copy of Memo and Information Sources to be read to the whole 
small group. Allow each memb^^r of the small group to select £ne_ individual 
role and the report which goes with that role. Ask them to study the 
information and take notes on Worksheet in pr epara tion . f or the upcoming 
case conference. 

After allowing 10 minutes for each person to study their roles, ask each 
small group to discu.^s the case for approximately 40 minutes and to fill 
in Croup V/orksheet based on their discv 'sion. 

At the end of this time have all p^irtici^ants return to the large group to 
share their decisions and concerns. In facilitating this discussion, the 
emphasis is on bringing critical issues to the surface. These may have 
emerged as part of the role playing or may be expressed as objections to 
the ro'.es o^ limitations of the simulation. ("We don't do it that way in 
my school." "No teacher would be that insensitive." etc.) In response 
to Lhese sortr; of statements avoid excessive sharing of the particular 
problems of specific district. Avoid premature closure and solution giving. 
At this stage we are attempting to explore th^ extent and complexity of 
the problem. 

Follov;ing this, the groups are given the feedback sheet and the Comprehensive 
Assessment Model as a basis for their final discussion. 

The large group should then be brought back together to discuss the entire 
exercise and to beg' . identifying the important components of an individual 
assessment- :or their local situation which might avoid the real or potential 
oppor t: Linl t ies for bias in special education placement. 

DepL»ndLn:4 on the intent of tlie simulation leaders, other emphases may be 
made in the last lar^^e group discussion. 
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INSTRUCTION SHEET _A "^"^ 

You are a member of a Special Education Placement and Planning, Coramitjtee called 
together to discuss a specific problem. Typically , Special Education Placement 
and Planning Committees make at least three different types of educational 
decisions: 

those that relate to educational responsibility " _ ^ 

those that relate to educational placement 
those that relate to educational programming 

As a participant on the planning committee, you will be invc v^d in the first 

two of these decisions involving a young lady named Lurdes S. 



For each of the two decisions,/ your group will follow the follow' ag procedures: 

1. Read the MEMO which outlines the decision that your committee 
must make. 

2. Select one of the four roles for yourself and.' rend the report 
carefully. 

3. Complete the Worksheet on the following page. 

4. Discuss the case with the other group members and complete 
the Group Workshee t. / 

5. Receive feedback on your decision. 

6. Large group discussion. 



/ 



\ 
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MEMO 



\ 



November 18, 1975 

To: Sp^e^ial. Education Placement and Planning Committee, 
Bicentennial . Elementary Schoo'l 

1 '• ■ 

Student : LURDES S . 



The above named student has been referred to the Committee for a 

// 

decision and recommendations regarding educational responsibility. 



Lurdes has been doing poorly since she entered school three years 

ago. Her kindergarten teacher referred h^ for assessment at that time 

and various remedial programs have been yried in first and second grades. 

At this point she still has not made satisfactory progress in academic 

skill development. . j j 

Your committee has been asked to determine if the responsibility / 

/ / 
for educating Lurdes should remain with her home school or whether it - 

/ 



should be transferred to the special education division. 

The following major |>rogram.s are available at present: j 

1. An EMR class,' consisting of 13 children ages 8-10 in ^ 

I 

Lurdes home school . 



/ 



2. A learning disability class of nine children ages 7--9 
without second language background. Would require j 
transportation to class. / 

/ ' ! 

3, Resource room program in another school since this /is 



/ 



unavailable at her home school. 
4. Consultant help for her present .classroom, 

/ 



/ 



/ 
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INFORMATION SOURC ES A 

The following six information sources are available to your group: 

1. Classroon. teacher's observations this year. This teacher 
has collected a series of observat ionaI_ reports and some 
group test data. 

2. Principalis report. The principal has reviewed Lurdes' 
school records for the last two years. 



3. Specialist teacher's report. This report was made three years 
ago as part of an early identif ibation of educational problems 



proj ect . 

4. Follow-up evaluation, grade one, of psychoeducational progress, 
3. Social worker's report. This is based on recent home visit. 
6. Pc*reiit*s opinion sheet. 



Firs*:, have each member af your committee choose an int'.ividual role and 
read the information source for that role. After reading this information, 
complete Worksheet A. You will have 10 min utes for this 



Sequence o f _Act^vi^ies_ 



Role 



Information Source 



Classroom Teacher 



Teacher's simimary of obseo/ations 



Parents 



Parents ' opinion 



School Principal 



Principal 's Report 



School Social Worker 



Social Worker's Report- 



Specialist Teacher 



Specialist Teacher's Report 



School Psychologist 



Psychological Report 



SpLcial Educat n Di 



rector 



None-Chairs Meet ing 



♦ 
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INFORMAT ION SOURCES A (cont'd) 

Second , discuss as a group the recommendation that your group will make 
to the school (see memo) . Each member of your group should play the role 
of the person represented by their selected information source. 
Finally, as a group complete Group Wo rksheet , You will have 40 minutes 
for your group tasks. 

Following the completion of Grou p Work s heet there will be a team discussion. 
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INSTRUC T ION SHEET 

Y.ou are a member of a Special EducaLion Placement and Planning Committee 

called together to discuss a specific problem. Typically, Special Education 

Placement and Planning Committees make at loast three different types of 

educational decisions: 

those that relate to educational responsibility 
those tha* relate to educational placement 
^ those that relate to educational programming 

Ab a participant on the planning committee, you will be involved in the 

first two of these decision involving a young lady named Lurdes, S. 

For each of t^e two decisions, your group will follow the following procedures 

1. Read the MEMO which outlines the decision that your committee 
must make. 

2. Select one of the six roles for yourself and read the report 
carefu^lv, 

3. Comple' ihe Worksheet on the following page. « 

4. Discuss the case with the other group members and complete 
the Group Works'i eet 

5. Receive feedback on your decision. 

6. Large group discussion. 
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SCHOOL SOC IAL WORKER'S REPORT 

Mrs. S. was visited and the interview was conducted with the help of a 
Portuguese speaking aide. Mr^, . S. appeared to undeL'stand all of r'le questions 
in English quite well but welcomed the chance to give the majority of her 
answers in her primary lan;:uage. Both she and her husband are bringing up 
their five children in a pattern reflectinj^ their Surcpean tradition. The 
girls are expected to come home directly from school and to help in the 
housework. Lurdes and her sister Margaret are reported to be quite competent 
in routine Iijousehold tasks at this cime. Despite the one year difference 
in their ages, their mother seems to treat them about equally regarding 
household responsibilities. This is possibly due to the fact that th€ 
next girl in the family is only four years old. 

In the five years that the S. family has been in this country, they have 
oiiinaged to do fairly well economically. Mr. S. brings in additional money 
bv doing home repair and remodeling work for .-i cousin in a small business 
operation. The family is feeling some financial stress at present since 
last year's downturn in the ezonomy cost Mr. S. his job and the family was 
on unemployment insurance for several months. In spite of this, Mrs. S. 
does not chink she would be able to take a job outside the home. 

Both Mrs. S. and her husband use Portuguese primarily in talking with 
their children, partially out of comfort and partially from a desire to 
preserve this aspect of their culture also. Both Lurdes and her sister 
continue to attend Portuquese school as does the cousin with whom they live. 
It is my impression that the rate of school progress being made by Lurdes 
is adequate and what is to be expected from someone with her bilingual 
background. The biasing effect of most school taints Is well known. The 
picture of Lurdes at home is in sharp variance with thr.t reported by the 
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"A 

w 

SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKER REPORT (contM) 

' — — 

\ 



School. At homeX^she is capable, happy, talkative, with her peers, and 
respectful w\th her^parents. None in the family considers her of less 
than normal intelligent nor do they seem to be too concerned by her 
early pattern of low grad^^ . 



\ 

\ 



\ 

\ 



\ 

\ 



\ 



\ 

\ 



\ 
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TEACHER^ S SUMj^IARY OF OBSERVATIONS \ 



\ 



Pupil: Lurdes S 
Grade: Third 



Date: October, 10, 1975 
Teacher: Sally\ T. 



Although Lurdes is one of the larger girls in my class, she shows marked 



imma: 



/ in the classroom. When called upon to speak, she does so in a 



very soft voice and has to be asked to repeat on occasion. She has only one 
friend ih the school, another Portuguese girl, with whom she spends all 
available recess time. A1 thougl: she needs to increase her English vocabular> , 
she consistently useo Portuguese with her friend, a habit which some of the 
other children resent. Lurdes takes no pa"^t in the lunch time or after school 
activities and holds back on games or other involvement with students during 
school. 

Achievement testing done in the first weeks of this term reveals that 
Lurdes is over two years behind in her reading and arithmetic fundamentals. 
None of the other children in the class are working at this level. Although 
she works well with individual help she is slow to perform and hesitant to give 
answers unless she is very sure of them. In spite of some individual tutoring, 
she shows difficulties in retaining what she has learned. Recently, she has 
begun to refuse to attempt new work saying, '*I can't do that.'" Twice in the 
last three weeks she has begun crying while doing individual work, which 
distresses the other students. 

The class and I have tried to individualize the grade three program for 
Lurdes by using a buddy system with flashcards and work sheets. Although she 
cooperates with these procedures, her interactions and answers are usually 
brief, frequently sentence fragments or one work responses. Her pronunciation 
of English is acceptable but her limited vocabulary and inhibited responses 
make her difficult to work with. 
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TEACHER'S SUMMARY OF OBSERVATIONS (cont'd) 

In suiuniary, I see this child as needing more individual assistance than 
I can provide. The fact that. her school problems materialized early and 
have shown no significant improvement suggests to me that she may have 
low intellectual abilitv in addition to a language handacap. 
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PRINCIPAL/ S REPORT 

November 4, 1975 

The present request for evaluation was initiated by Mrs. T,, Lurdes ' 
third grade teacher. This pupil first came to our school three years ago 
in Kindergarten, at which time she was identified as a child in need of 
individualized learning experiences through our early screening program. 
She was given special readiness and other activities at that time and 
received some extra help in grades one and two. We have tried to deal with 
Lurdes' progressive academic retardation with minimum disruption of her 
regular schooling but are finding this difficult as the requirements of 
the work become more demaj^ding. 

In an interview with Mrs. S,, Lurdes ' mother, T explained the school *s 
perception of the. problem and emphasized the need for further testing in 
order to give us the information needed to plan a program for the girl, Mrs, 
S. agreed to psychological testing because, as she said, Lurdes doesn^t seem 
to like school very much at the present and both parents feel that it is 
important chat she do well. Although the mother was quite cooperative, she 
could not give, us any relevant information regarding her daughter's school 
problems. Her mother sees her as a normal, quiet, "good*^ girl who rarely 
talks about- school. 

The school nurse reports that the regular hearing and. vision screening has 
been done with this pupil and that no impairment was found. From the medical 
history we have, there seems to be no relevant medical problem. The nurse 
has questioned the adequacy of this history since she wasn't sure that Mrs, S. 
was able to adequately understand the questions on the medical history form. 

In observing the girl in class, I noticed that her isolation from the 
other students was marked and that she seemed to lack any joyfulness in her 
classroom activities, apparently dreading each new task. 
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/ 

PRINCIPAL'S REPORT (cont'd) / 



I am recommend iag evaluation for special, education since this girl 
is falling progressively further behind and is beginning to show '->ign 
of distress and unhappiness in the regular classroom. 

Robert Q. 

Principal 
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SPECIALIST TEACHER^ S REPORT 



Narpe: Lurdes S. 



Birthdate: August 11, 1967 



Program review 



educational cescing : 



Past remedial programming', : 



. ITVA - April, 1974 



Dii.tar Language - Kindergarten 



ITPA - January, 1973 



occasional tutoring - Grades 1, 2 



Lurdes was first , identified as a possible school learning problem in 

Kindergarten during our special project on early identification. Since 

all pupils were screened in tin project, Lurdes* performance on the ITPA 

was available to us. Results at that time were: 

"Lurdes' performance c ^ test of psycholinguistic abilities 
indicates that, at 3 y- r& , 6 months, she has a language ability 
close to that e?!" a 4 year old child. Although none of the 
iiubtests on the ITPA are average, her performance indicates that 
her strong areas are visual association, manual expression, and 
visual sequential memory. Her weaker areas are auditory associ- 
ation, grammatic closure, and verbal expre5;sion. Her pattern of 
scores reflects her gener:-.! English language deficiency and low 
level of abstraction. Her remedial program should focus on the 
development of basic language concepts in order to enable her Lo 
identify and code observations as well as facilitate a higiier level 
of abstraction. The Distar Language 1 Program could h-z chosen 
as a base for her program because it requires active participation 
and is designed to accommodate second language children/* 

Lurdes was given individual work, using Di.star 1 and other materials 

during the second half of Kindergarten and tor most of grade one, until 

the special funding which made this project possible ran out. Tutoring 

was done under my supervision by a college student teacher's aide. 

Following this, the evaluation said: 

"Two changes in test behavior are notew-rthy . Verbal directions 
were much less troublesome ft-r Lurdes and she voiunt:eered some 
spontaneous comments during the testing sessions. She did avsvier 
some questions verbally in' contrast to her smiling and head shaking 
during the initial evaluation, but her answers were never elaborated. 
The overall pattern of subtest scores reflected more scrongly her 
general English language problems than was apparent before. Her 
stronger areas are visual reception, visual association, manual 
expression, and visual closure. Her weak areas, in which she 
showed little improvement, Include auditory reception, auditory 
association, verbal expression, auditory sequential memory, and 
grammatic closure." 
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SPECIALIST TEACHER REPORT (contM) 

No testing or further remedial programming has been done this year, 
pending th-. results of the present conference. This student obviously 
needs help and she does not fit into the remedial groups which we have in 
this school. 
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PSYC KOLOGIST'S REPORT 

Name: Lurdes S. Date: October 25, 26, 27, 1974 

Birthdate; August 11, 1967 Age: Seven years, two months 

Tests Administered: WISC-R, PPVT (translated into Portuguese) 

Previous test results: WPPSI Performance IQ 68 (January 1973) 

Presenting problems: Poor school work, possible low English language ability, 
possible low verbal intelligence, possible personality problem associated 
with school failure. 

Relevant background information: Lurdes is thv-^ second child in the family with 
one older sister in fourth grade and a younger brother in grade one and a 
three year old siscer, Lurdes* family came ^-O this country from Portugal 
when she was three . 

Physical description: Lurdes is a healthy looking child with short brown hair, 
hazel eyes and a clear complexion. Physically, she appears somewhat 
larger (height and -weight) than her classmates- She is always well 
dressed and generally neat in appearance. 

General approach :~,nd test behavior: Although Lurdes was pleasant and cooperative 
during the th^ee testing essions, she showed an initial hesitation to enter 
the situation. She was attentive and not easily distractf^d by other play 
materials in the room but was also reluctant to work with the test materials. 
By the end of the third session, Lurdes indicated a desire to continue 
interaction in the one-to-one situation rathfnr than return to the classroom. 

Test results and interpretations: Since Lurdes seemed t.o have had difficulty, 
with verbal directions in previous testing and since ."he seemed to be 
limited in her verbal responsiveness, -the Peaoody Picture Vocabulary Tes*:* 
was administered with the stimulus words provided by a tape recording in 
Portuguese, For the same reasons, only the performance scales of the 
WISC-R were used. 

On both tests, Lurdes obtained scores in the upjJfer end of the 
educable mentally retarded range with the WISC-R score slightly higher 
than the PPVT. On the PPVT she refused to guess as the words became 
more difficult and her error pattern was one of fev errors and many 
refusals. On the performance sub-tests, she worked slowly on all problems 
even when urged to work quickly. 

Summary: This seven year old, pleasant girl from a Portuguese family tests in 
the upper end of the educable mentally retarded range. Her test performance 
is impaired by her slowness and unwillingness to guess. She shows some 
anxiety and hesitation in performing tests and school related tasks. 
School programming shoulc emphasize small learning steps and success 
oriented tasks. She should be further evaluated for special class 
placement , 
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parents; fiEPORT 

(In the committee session to which you have been invited, you will be 
asked to discuss your second daughter, Lurdes , and consider the possibility 
of transferring her to anotiher program in another school. Since you are 
reasonably happy v;ith the progress she i? making and particularly 1. ]-.e the 
fact that the school is close enough for Lurdes to come, home for lurch, you 
are not anxious for a change. On the oth^^.r hand, you have great respect 
for the importance of education in allowing your children ,to adjusc to and 
do well i^i this country. You both are taking night courses in literacy 
in English, although you find the progress slow.' You consider your daughter 
about average in ability and -are very proud of her quiet obedience and 
cheerfulness) , 



/ 

/ 
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WCR..JHEET 



As you read your information sheet on Lurdes, use this form to make notes 
and comments to help you remember important aspects for your committee 
meeting. 



Observati ons from R eport 



Possible Conclusions Drawn from Observations 



Other information that you feel is important: 



What information do you believe is lacking and must be provided before an 
appropriate decision can be made: 



1()2 

•I 
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GROUP WORKSHEET 
Supportive Statements 

Use this form to record statements (evidences , reasons, etc.) that support 
each course of action. 

REASONS TO SUPPORT PLACING LURDES IN THE Em CLASS IN HER SCHOOL.. 



REASONS TO SUPPORT PLACING LURDES IN THE LEARNING DISABILITY CLASS . . \ 



REASONS TO TRANSFER HER TO A SCHOOL WHICH HAS A RESOURCE TEACHER , 



REA.SONS TO KEEP HER IN HER PRESENT SCHOO L AND CLASS . 



ytlAT OTHER INFORMATION , FROM WHAT SOURCES , WOULD HAVE HELPED YOUR COMMITTEE 
IN MAKING YOUR DECISION ? 



What decision has your, committee made? . 

EMR Class in home school School with resource teacher 

LD Class in another school Present school and class 

Further evaluation 



What additional recommendations does your committee feel would 
in fulfilling this decision? 
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FEEDBACK SHEET 

Notes to particip£mts : 

In this exercise you were asked to make a decision in a case where none 
of the options \yere optimal, just as we sometimes must do in real. life. The 
emphasis is not on the aecisions made but rather the process by which they 
were done. Look at the Comprehensive Individual Assessment Model accompanying 
this exercise: How ir.;7ny of the steps did your group go through? 

Which ones were omitted? 

Were you able to add necessary steps? 

To .at extent was the issue of parental involvement raised? 
What was the role of professional opinion?"--- 
Was the issue of academic standards raised? 
How about the issues of due process? child rights? " 
You. may wis., zo discuss some of these issues, or others, in the tim. 
remaining for your sm^ill. group or in the subsequent wrap-up session. 
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with 



f 

-1 



toward nOn6 



NAME 



POSITION 
, STATE 

TASK SHEET ONE 
Competencies and Resource Priorities 



1 The following are component- of ai assessment model. Please rate them 
' according to your competency in u ^'ng them. In the space provided, list 
a specific instrument^ot t.n:hniquL for each source of which you re aware • 
(e g WISC-R might be lisred as an example of Intellectual Assessment 
Data)! Finally, please check each source about which you. need to know more, 



SOURCES 




Observational 
Data 



Other Data 
(School Records ) 
Language 
AssessmenL Data 
Educational 
Asses sment Data 



Sensor y-mo tor Data 



Psycholinguistic 
Data 



Adaptive 
Behavior Data 



Medical/ 

Developroental Data 



'personality Assessment 
Data (incl. self-report) 
Intellectual 

Assessment Data 

"other Data 
(Please specify) 



Instrument 
Technique 



know 
more 
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NAME 



2. Please rate the fcLiowing sources of assessment information according to their 
importance in an assessment ncdel (check onl^^ appropriate column). 



1 


IMPORTANCE TO ASSESSMENT 


SOURCES 


Almos t never 
snoula be 
used 


Should be 
used at 
times 


Should 
usually 
be used 


Almost 

always should 
be used 


Observational 
Data 











Other Data 
(School Reoords) 










Language 
Assessment Data 










Edi'cational 
A5;sessment Data 










Sensory-motor Data 










Psychol ingu is tic 
Data 










Adaptive 
Behavior Data 










Medical/ 

Developmental Data 











Personal Assessment 
Data (incl. self-report) 










Intellectual 
Assessment Data 










Other: 

(Please specify) 











KB 
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NAME 



Please (1) rate your familiarity of assessment procedures with the following groups. 
No attempt has been made to keep the groups mutually exclusive. Also, please check 
(2) each group about which you need to know more and (3) each group that is a signif- 
. icant concern in your region. 



(1) 



Not very 
familiar 



^sian American 



Somewhat 
familiar 



Very 
familiar 



Familiar* 
enough 
to be a 
resource 
to others 



(2) 



(3) 



Need to 
know more 



Significant 
group in 
my region 



Caj un 



Other F rench Speaking 



Chicano 



Cuban 



Eskimo 



Hawaiian 

Low Soci 
Economic Status 



Micronesian 



Native American 



Puerto Rican 



Other Spanish speaking 



Recent Immigrants- 
Europe 



Rural Black 



Rural poor 

(e.g., Appalachiaa) 

Uiban Black 



Urban Poor 



Vietnamese 



West Indian 



Other s - specify 



*List other possible resource persons of wliom you -may be aware 
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NAME 



POSITION 
STATE 



\ 



\ 



\ 



TASK SHEET TOO 
''Information Needs" 

On the basi\^of what I've heard and learned so far in reviewing the State of the 
Art Manual, ai^d the simulation activity, I feel that I will need additional infor- 
mation in- the f.ollowin^ areas in order to plan non-discriminatory assessment in my - 
region. Please 'check, in column one, information needs which might be met back 
home in the .next^- few months. Check in column two those needs you hope to have 
addressed at thef clN^jiic sessions tomorrov/ or in other ways at this conference. In 
making assignments ta clinics we will attempt to keep the number at each reasonably 
balanced. As a 1 team, you may wish to distribute yourselves over several clinic 
topics. It is n(ct possible to address all topics at this conference; however, we 
will try to assign you to clinics which you have indicated as a ne3d "Right Now." 



Back 
Home 



Right 
Now 



\ 



Legal interpretations, implications 



r 



Test interpretation'^ 

Understanding minority \concerns 
Specify: 



□ 



r 



Dealing with public reaction 
Activities of Office of Civil R^hts 
Issues related to Chicano Children\, 
Issues related to Black Children 

\. 

Issues related to Native American Children\ 

\ 

\ 

Issues related to Asian American Children 
Pluralistic Assessment 

Ui^e of RRCs 

Response to Federal Legislative ~ P.L. 93-380 

Conference Planning 

State Plan Requirements 

Criterion Referenced Assessment 

Tn* nrni;tt ion Systems and Resources 

Otiher 168 
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withbiss^- 1 V. toward none 

NAME 

POSITION 
STATE 

TASK SHEET THREE 
Tentative Assessment Plan 

Wtiat is the major problem focus for this plan? 



Who are the children most at risk of biased assessment in your state? 



What procedures are yov: proposing which are most likely to avoid that bias? 



What problems do you see in implementing these procedures? 

What sequence of steps in implementation might avoid or neutralize those problems^ 



EKLC 
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NAME 



POSITION 
STATE 

TASK SHEET FOUR 
Training Implementation Plan 

Part I 

What are the major training needs in my state? 



What local or regional resources are available? 



What activities are mrst likely to address these needs? 



Evaluation : 

.170 
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STATE 



TASK SHEET FOUK (Part 1) 



Activity No. : 

Population of Concern: 



Specific Objectives: 



Level of awareness c: skill: 



Evaluation: 
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STATE 



TASK :;-::eT four (Part ."0 

Considering the months ahead, indicate whe.. y >.r major implementdtion activities 
will be initiated and comp^irtec. Estimate' the number of people directly involved. 



Activity 


No. of 
People 1 


1 Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


! 


1 Ma;v 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 




mam 

Nov 


n 

Dec! 


































* 

1 






\ 

1 

- 
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Activity Planning Resource Sheet 
(Use with Task Sheet Four) 

Some possible long range goals: 

Naw legislation in areas of assessment of handicapped children 
Changes in State Education Codes affecting this area 

Increased skill in bias free assessment by presently employed personnel 
Modified ,referrai and . placement procedures in local school districts . - : 
Better identification of learning problems by teachers 
Che ^:,e.s in local school board policy or procedures 
Some examples of populations cf immediate concern; people who can accomplish the 

goals listed above: 

Legislative analysts, legislators, politically active parents, citizens 

State Department of Education Personnel 

School psychologists, psychometricians , guidance counsclorb 
Special education administrators, social workers, placement teams 
College professors in educational psychology, special education 
Currently employed special education teachers 
Local School Board members 

Some levels of competence which might be achieved by an activity: 

Information level i - awareness of problem, some understanding of it 
Infprma.'iion level 2 - exposure to procedures for bias free assess-nent 
Problem solving - development of pirocedures applicable to local scene 
Action level - commitment to course of action for improvement 
Skill training - development of a specific set of assessment skills 
(Note: A particular competence might function on more than one level) 

Some specific objectives: 

See those listed for this confo^rence. Wliat levels do they reflect? 

173 
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Activity Planning Resource Sheet 
(Use with Task Sheet Four) 

Some local and/or available sources: (possibly) 

Continued contact with CORRC/RRC 

Specific people you may have met here 

(You will need to identify these people in conjunction with the rest 
of your team members. It's hard for a national group to be fully aware 
of local resources.) 

Some Evaluation Proczdurss: 

Pre-test of Participants 

Participant ranking of training activities 
Outside evaluation of products of training 
Follow-up data on implementation of procedures 

Participant-observer reports on activities during and after the conference 
Major events demonstrating change, e.g., new Educ* c±on Codes 
(You right find some suggestions in the evaluation plan for this 
conference. ) 
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' J ^ STATE 



TASK SHEET FIVE 



Critical Path Network and Time Lines for 
Workshop Implementation 

Using the critical activities checked on the Workshop Planning Resource Sheet, 
design a critical path network and time line on this sheet. Choose a specific 
target date. 

Things to remember: 

1. Already existing pattern of holidays, conferences, etc. 

2. Workload of responsible individuals - Can they do the activity? 

3. Delay times for obtaining approval, funding, printing, mailing, etc. 

4. If something can go wrong, it will (Murphy's law). 

5. Everything takes longer than expected. " . 
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Workshop Planning-Resource Sheet 
Use with Task Sheet Five 



The specific activities listed below are some of those which might be 

required for the successful operation of a workshop similar to this one. You . 

may think of other critical activities or you may find some of these unnecessary 

in your situation. Check the ones you feel are critical. Now go back and 
indicate who is going to do it. 

Authorization (1.0 ' Activity Responsibility 

1.1 Define sponsoring agency 

1,2 Secure approval or authorization 

1.3 Obtain approval for funding 

1.4 

1.5 



Notification (2.0) 



2.1 Announce availability of conference 

2.2 Solicit names of possible participants 

2.3 Contact participants directly, if possible 

2.4 Obtain pre-registraticn , if possible 

2.5 Mail out pre-conf drence materials 
2.6 

2.7 



Facilities (3.0) 



■ 3.1 Investigate possible locations 

3.2 Confirm location 

3.3 Specify exact space needs 

3.4 E5:t3blish conference dates 

3.5 Confirm location c^nd space availability 
" define media and support needs 

3.7 Confirm media availability 

3.8 

3.9 

Resources (4.0) 



ERIC 



4.1 Define roles of resource persons 

4 . 2 Contact potential resource persons 

4.3 Identify pool of group facilitate: 

4.4 Contact facilitators 

4.5 Confirm resource persons and facilitators 

4.6 Send conference materials to facilitators, 
resource persons 

4.7 

4.8 176 
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Workshop Planning-Resource Sheet 
(Use vi^h Task Sheet Five) 

Materials (5.0) Activity Responsibility 

5.1 Obtaining existing media and print resource materials 

5.2 Identify additional resource materials needs 

5.3 Design and print conference program 

5.4 Design and print conference task sheets, 

evaluation probes, etc. 

5.5 Distribute print materials . 



5.6 
5.7 



Evaluation (6.0) 



6.1 Develop or adapt initial needs/resources inventory 

6.2 Develop or adapt participant task sheets 

6.3 Develop procedures for process evaluation of 
conference 

6.4 Develop final conference evaluation procedure 

6.5 Develop follow up evaluation of conference 
effectiveness 

6.6 
6.7 



1 7 '7 
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Ma nagement (7,0) 



Actlvitiy 



Responsibility 



7.1 Set up and run registration 

7.2 Confirm all space arrangements (again) 

7.3 Confirm all reforeshraent and food arrangements 

7.4 Distribute conference resource materials 

7.5 Collect pre-conf erence needs/resources probe 
f *. 6 Brief conference staff and facilitators 

7 Conduct sessions (on time) 

8 Monitor process evaluation information 

9 Modify procedures as necessary 

10 Collect post conference evaluations 

11 Hold post conference evaluation session with 
staff, facilitators 



7.12 
7.13 



Follow uD (3.0) 



8.1 
8.2 

. 3 
8.6 



Maintain consultant contact 
Pp.rform post-conference mail follow-up 
Document evidence of accomplishment of goal 
Document replication of conference by others 



These activities nay be placed on a time line in order tc give you some Idea 
.of what depend.-^ on what and when each activity must be done. The following exanplc 
is not idfial. 




12.1 
-15 -14 -13 



-12 -11 -10 -9 -8 -7 -fi -5 
eks prior to workshop 



0 +2 +4 +6 +8 4-10 



weeks following 
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fith 
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TASK- SHEET SIX, 
CONFERENCE EVALUATION 

Plense indicate how you feel about the following aspects of this confi_-'2i 
an X in tr.c appropriate ccaurr.n. '\lso, please indicati those components 
in the re[;Lonni conferences Vviliich you will be conducting;. 



/ placing 
,ouId retain- 




Intiorri.it i c^n N'eocis _Sh_g 

Clinic^ sessions (list presentor) 
1. ■ 



:eam work on tentnt.ive sta'/e a 



Tencativt' assessHLMil r>lan _s 

Rei;ional Shnrinf>^ of Assessment Plans 

I ndividua l State Te am Planning 

Training cnen ta t : on Plan Sheot_ (TS /-'^O 
1^ e source sheecs i ^'^r 

lu7b_Me_] nt yre a( Id r e.-;s 

cVitiral ""Patli - Tinel.inc Sheet (TS /''_5_) 



rU'.sou r c e 



sheet for TS (TS l! b ^,^lesmM:ces2 



u Assessment Model your g roup developed (TS ;/3) 
Triinin;> Plan vour r.roup develop ed (TS uA) 
rnnferonce ManvU',c:nen t 



Team facilitaLors 



Team sessions (in p,eneral ) 
•.Soc La I hours , 



C offee breaks , . — 

O . 'onf r renee • liva hia t ion SluK-tMTS_Jj^ 
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